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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


ONGRESS is trying to finish its session and go 
home—and the President is quietly pushing the 
leaders to get as much of the “must” program 


passed as possible. 


q But by injecting his tax message at this time, Mr. 

Roosevelt gave his left wing allies who really 
have little love for him a chance to prolong the session 
and throw a monkey wrench into his plans. 


If it’s good social philosophy in 1936 to tax big in- 

heritances, increase corporation taxes and raise 
personal income taxes, the “progressives” think it is 
just as good in June, 1935. 


The Administration, however, it must not be for- 
gotten, can handle the House of Representatives 
with a couple telephone calls from the White House to 
“lay off”. There will be no action on the tax message, 
therefore, unless it’s the passage of the proposal to 
amend the Constitution to prohibit tax-exempt securi- 
ties. And this hasn't a chance in the States anyway. 
They will not vote to eliminate their borrowing power. 
, = © 
All tax bills must originate in 
the House. If the Rules Commit- 
tee doesn't bring in a rule, there 
can be no tax legislation at this 


POLITICAL AIM 
IN BRINGING UP 
TAX PROPOSALS 

session. Mr. Roosevelt wrote his 
message to offset Huey Long’s share-the-wealth cam- 
paign and to throw the fear of fears into business men 
who have been gloating over the New Deal defzat at 
the hands of the Supreme Court. 


| But it is clear the President didn’t want anything 

done at this session. He has trouble enough get- 
ting some compromises on other major bills in which 
he is deeply interested. The “progressives” will make 
things rather awkward for the President by insisting 


that his program be enacted. 
@ Between now and next January the country will learn 
something about the merits of the President’s tex 


[Continued on Page 3, Col, 1.1 
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Growing? 


With Population Increase of 26 Million Persons in 18 Years, Consumption 


Of Taxed Alcoholic Beverages in First Fiscal Year After Repeal Is 
Less Than It Was in Last Full Year Before Prohibition 


N American population, millions 

A larger than in 1917, is drink- 

ing scores of millions fewer 
gallons of alcoholic beverages. 

Population Increased 26 million per- 
sons, between 1917 and 1935. There 
were 20 wet States then and 37 today. 

Yet the volume of tax-paid whis- 
key consumed in 1935, as compared 
with 1917, fell one-third; the volume 
of wine fell one-third; the volume of 
beer fell one-sixth. 

Revenue accruing to the CGovern- 
ment through taxes increased 40 pet. 
That stery is told in the pictogram. 

It is based on Government figures 

-estimated for June, 1935—cover- 
ing the first full fiscal year since the 
repeal of Eighteenth Amendment. 

RISE OF “SOFT DRINKS” 

Not disclosed by the pictogram, 
but reported by industry, is an in- 
crease of 25 per cent in the consump- 
tion of soft drinks between 1932 and 
1934. More non-alcoholic beverages 
are consumed now than during prohi- 
bition due doubtless to the momen- 
tum of sales effort and advertising 
throughout the prohibition years. 
shift in drinking 
habits during the past 18 years is re- 
flected in figures flowing into Govern- 
ment ollices. 


This apparent 


They show, as the glasses above 
illustrate, that beer consumption in 
the fiscal year 1935 accounted for the 
bulk of American drinking of bever- 
ages containing alcohol. 


Also, beer accounted for $186,000,- 
000 of the total $445,000,000 in 
revenue derived from liquor taxes. 

Wine consumption continued rela- 
tively low, vet tax collections rose 
from $9,800,000 in 1917 to $12,138,- 
000 in 1935. 

It is in consumption of tax-paid 
whiskey that the sharp change is 
noted. Volume, reported at 85,248,- 
000 gallons in 1917, fell to 55,507,000 
in 1935. On the other hand, tax col- 
lections from whiskey and other dis- 
tilled spirits rose from $194,800,000 
in 1917 to $246,288,000 in 1935. 

Is there assurance that these fig- 
ures tell the complete story of pres- 
ent-day American drinking habits? 

They are based on tax payments on 
heverages going into consumption. 
Error would lie in any evasion of 
taxes that now may be occurring. 

President Roosevelt has asserted 
that this evasion has been wide- 
spread. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, charged with 
collecting excise taxes, reports, how- 
ever, that tax enforcement during 
the past year has cut deeply into 
bootlegging. 

PROBLEM OF BOOTLEG WHISKEY 

But Joseph II. Choate, Jr., chair- 
man of the Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration, holds the opinion 
that the volume of bootleg whiskey 
may not be much smaller than the 
volume of tax-paid whiskey. 

The catch, if there is a catch, may 








be found, Treasury officials explain, 
in figures on consumption of tax-paid 
grain alcohol. Where this amounted 
to 71,000,000) gallons in 1917, it 
amounted only to 16,500,000 in 1935. 

After accounting for bootlegging 
Treasury officials hold to the figures 
showing lower per capita consump- 
tion of intoxicants. 


TREND TOWARD TEMPERANCE 

They attribute an apparent trend 
toward temperance to two main de- 
velopments: One changed drinking 
habits as a result of prohibition, the 
other lower purchasing capacity on 
the part of consumers. 

Control of the trade practices in the 
intoxicating beverage industry has 
become a Federal function since the 
end of prohibition. The end of the 
original NIRA removed the base of 
power to regulate that industry. 

Many Congressmen want to place 
future control in the hands of the 
Federal Treasury, and to permit sales 
of liquor in bulk. 

Mr. Choate and Mr. Morgenthau 
want to place control in the hands of 
a separate commission such as FACA 
and they oppose sales of liquor in 
bulk as leading to tax evasion. 

Legislation in the making, whether 
providing Treasury control or in- 
dependent commission control, is 
drafted in a way to tighten regula- 
tion of the intoxicating beverage in- 
dustry. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


AXES are the headliners this week. Security 
taxes are voted to begin the first of next year 
while Congress studies the President's own plan 
to redistribute wealth through levies. 


Tames L. 


The little, new NRA tries its wings. 

O'Neill starts his organization with orders from the 
President to study and analyze the charges that chisel- 
ing began when the Blue Eagle few away. The new 
set-up. 


The majority of the newspapers express editorial 
disapproval of the President's tax plan and the ad- 
ministration of Works Relief. 


Along the Farm Front: The Triple A with its amend- 

ments passed, grooms itself for its test in court. 
Rexford Tugwell pushes ahead his resettlement plans 
with little publicity. 


The State Department keeps its ear to the ground 

as Japan continues to envelop China, and Britain 
joins hands across the sea with Hitler, forgetting and 
forgiving the battle of Jutland and the debacle of Scapa 
Flow. 


Subsistence Homesteads: a change in aims as proj- 
ects pass under the rule of a new agency. 


q The New Deal takes the offensive as reform legisla- 
tion is speeded up and Congress drives toward ad- 
journment on July 15. 


In the Business World: how the new levies, passed 
or planned, affect the pocketbooks of big and little 
business. 


@] The President and the Holdiag Companies. 
q Who's Who in Government—intimate sketches of 


the men who make the wheels go round in Wash- 
ington. 


These and many other articles will be found on the 
following pages. 
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Victory for ‘Social Security’ 

America prepares to set out upon a vast pro- 
gram of protecting its less fortunate citizens 
against the major hazards of economic life. 

Such is the meaning of the Senate's approval, 
by a vote of 76 to 6, of the Social Security Bill, 
already passed by the House, to provide old-age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, and aid for 
helpless children. Money comes from a tax on 
pay rolls, rising to 9 per cent in 1949, including 
3 per cent held back from pay envelopes. 

Rejected is an alternate plan of Senator Huey 
P. Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, who would con- 
script all wealth above $3,000,000 and appropri- 
ate some 6.000 million dollars a year for old-age 
pensions and unemployment insurance. Guar- 
anteed to every family, under the plan, would 
be an estate of at least $5,000 and an income of 


$2,500 a year. 
7 oa * 


The President's ‘Share-Wealth’ Plan 

Taking careful aim at vast concentration of 
economic power in private hands, President 
Roosevelt recommends to Congress a three-point 
program of taxation calculated to diffuse some- 
what the nation's wealth. 

Here are the three points: 

1—A graduated tax on large inheritances and 
gifts, payable by the recipients. This would be 
in addition to imposts now payable from estates 
before they are divided. 

2.—An upward revision of tax rates on large 
incomes. 

3—A modification of corporation tax rates, 
large net incomes to pay at a higher rate than 
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PROTESTING THE GUFFEY BILL 
J. Van Norman of Louisville, Ky., appears be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee, as 
a member of the “Committee Against the Guf- 
fey Coal Bill,” to oppose the proposed plan for 
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stabilizing the soft coal industry. 





at present and smaller ones to pay at a lower 
rate. 

What would be done with the added revenue? 
Answer of the President: Reduce the national 
debt. Request of the American Legion: Pay the 
bonus. 

* + 4 


A ‘Magna Charta’ for Labor 

Collective bargaining enforcement, struck from 
the Federal statute books by invalidation of the 
NRA codes, is once more assured a place on their 
Senate 


pages as the House, after previous ap- 
proval, passes, 130 to 48, the National Labor 
Relations Bill. 

It continues the National Labor Relations 


Board, granting it enforcement powers far be- 
yond those it formerly had. Company-sup- 
ported unions are outlawed. The majority rule 
prevails in choice of bargaining agencies. Dis- 
crimination and coercion by employers for union 
activity are banned. 

Comments A. F. of L. President Green: 
Magna Charta of labor.” 

Replies the National Association of Manufac- 
turers: “Plainly unconstitutional, the measure 
will not survive a test in the courts.” 

* * 


“The 


Nearing a Verdict on Holding Companies 

The hour of decisive action approaches re- 
garding the “death sentence” to utility holding 
companies as a House committee reports the 
Wheeler-Rayburn Bill in a form leaving elimina- 
tion of such units to the discretion of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 

The measure as passed by the Senate would 
make mandatory the dissolution of all inter- 
mediate holding units and the regional integra- 
tion of properties held by those remaining. 

With a bitter fight in the House in prospect, 
the President insists once again on the elimina- 
tion clause. On the other hand, the Committee 
of Public Utility Executives complains that the 
modification is minor, that regulation remains 
at such a point of severity as to spell the end 
of private management in the industry. 

* + 


‘Ever-Normal Granary’ Plan Wins 

To permit farm planners to work out for the 
nation an “ever-normal granary,” the House 
passes, 168 to 52, amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. 

Some of the things 
possible: 

1.—Continuance of the present processing 
taxes with permissible increase by 20 per cent 
or decrease to zero. 


the bill would make 


2.—Inducements for upward adjustment of 
production as well as downward adjustments 
3.—Access for the AAA to books, records, and 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 

















+ + Current Happenings and What They Mean - + 
income tax returns of processors of farm O'Neill turns a frankly puzzled look. It is, what 
products. shall be done about the many requests from in- 
dustries to approve codes they have drawn up? 


Some things it would rule out: 
1.—Licensing of processors, but it would give 
the Secretary of Agriculture power t» issue or- 
ders instead 
2—Price fixing, except for minimum prices of 
milk to producers. 
3.—Suits to recover processing taxes, in case 
the measure should be found unconstitutional. 


* * * 


New Obstacles for TVA 

Pathway of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is beset in Congress by restrictive amendments 
to the TVA Act adopted in House committee. 
The amendments make specific the TVA’s au- 
thority to market its surplus current, but would 
hedge its activity about with many confining 
conditions. Among them are: 

1—Utility properties may be acquired by ne- 
gotiation or condemnation proceedings only, the 
right to build competing facilities as a bargain- 
ing weapon being withdrawn. 

2.—No sales of power or chemicals “below 
cost” after July 1, 1937, cost being determined 
under Federal Power Commission rules. 

3.—Financial operations subject to the of- 
fice of the Comptroller General, which means 
contracts let only after advertising for bids and 
settlement of possible appeals. 


* * x 


Battle Opens Over the Coal Bill 

Opposing ranks form in House committee 
hearings on the Guffey Coal Bill for making soft 
coal a “public utility’ and for the setting of 
wages, prices, and production quotas. 

Lining up in the bill’s favor, organized labor 
and the National Conference of Bituminous Coal 
Operators say: “The bill is necessary to prevent 


cut-throat competition, starvation of labor, 
pauperization of mining communities, bank- 
ruptcy of the industry. Without it, no wage 


agreements can be negotiated.” 

Arrayed against the measure are spokesmen 
for one group of operators, steel manufacturers, 
railroads, and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Say they: “First, the bill is uncon- 
stitutional on several counts.. Second, it would 
raise coal prices to the detriment of other in- 
dustries and to that of the coal industry itself, 
which will fall back even more rapidly in the 
ever-menacing competition with other fuels.” 


* + 


Three Rules for Work-Relief 

Three rules issued to his lieutenants by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, commander-in-chief of the work- 
relief forces: 

1—No “politics” in administration of funds. 

2.—Projects must cost no more than $1,143 per 
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—Wide World 
NORRIS DAM NEARS COMPLETION 
Now more than three-fourths complete, the 
giant Norris Dam, on the Clinch River in 
Tennessee, is expected by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority to be completed in January, 
1936. “The dam will back up the Clinch River 
to form a lake about 70 miles long with a 
shoreline of about a thousand miles. Here is 
shown one of the two remaining openings in 
the dam being blocked by a gigantic steel gate 
in preparation for the pouring of concrete. 














man employed, including the cost of materials. 

3.—Workers must be relinquished for private 
employment as soon as possible, even if it means 
abandoning of a project uncompleted. 

Meanwhile, and despite all efforts, public and 
private, one of every six persons in the United 
States relies on Uncle Sam for rescue from 
Starvation. Relief rolls drop by less than 2 per 
cent from April to May, responding, says Relief 
Administrator Hopkins, merely to seasonal pick- 
up in business and agriculture. 


* + 


The Task of the New NRA 

Chief task of the new NRA, as set forth in an 
order from the President to Administrator James 
L. O'Neill: 

An impartial study of the effect of code aboli- 
tion so as to counteract any possible propa- 
ganda from private sources designed to promote 
a special interest.” 

To carry out the study, a board of five mem- 
bers is established, representing labor, industry, 
and the Departments of Labor and Commerce, 
with an impartial chairman. 

Toward another problem NRA Administrator 


Their legal status—a question mark. 


7 ~ * 


Bolstering American Shipping 

American ships for American commerce. Such 
is one aim of the Ship Subsidy Bill reported 
favorably by both House and Senate committees, 
providing for Federal gifts-in-aid to builders and 
operators of merchant vessels. This would re- 
place the disguised subsidies now paid in the 
form of large mail contract allowances. 

In preparation is an amendment, shaped by 
a special Senate committee investigating ocean 
mail contracts, proposing rigid safeguards over 
the granting and use of subsidy funds. Says 
the committee: “Past subsidies have resulted 
in maladministration and misuse of funds with 
startling disregard for the public interest.’ 


+ + 


Saving the Wreckage of the Codes 

To carry out its promised “gesture of good 
faith,” the Administration sponsors a bill requir- 
ing all bidders on Government contracts to ob- 
serve minimum-wage and maximum-hour stipu- 
lations in carrying out the contracts. 

In thus seeking to exercise Federal power to 
support the last, vestige of code standards en- 
forceable after the Supreme Court invalidation 
of the NRA codes, the Administration reasserts 
its faith in the Blue Eagle's cause. 

Comments the National Association of Manu- 
facturers: “As in the NRA, this bill represents 
delegation of legislative power running riot, since 
there is no standard provided to guide the Presi- 
dent in the determination of wages and hours to 
be imposed.” 


* + * 


Regulating the Liquor Trade 

Liquor control moves on apace as a House com- 
mittee reports favorably a bill setting up an Alco- 
hol Control Administration in the Treasury De- 
partment to rule liquor sales through permits. 
Labeling and advertising are placed under its 
jurisdiction. Among the other provisions are: 

1.—Restriction on chain liquor stores owned 
by manufacturers, retail dealers being prohibited 
from buying all their stocks from any one firm. 

2.—Permission to ship liquor in kegs, a pro- 
vision to which Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau strongly objects. Says he: “If this pro- 
vision remains, an army will be needed to en- 
force the law.” 

Approved also by the House committee is a 
bill to ban shipments into any State of such 
alcoholic beverages as are forbidden by the laws 
of that State. Each State writes its own defini- 
tion of “intoxicant.” 
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| That— passed. Usually a White House 
| As far back as last Thanksgiving capital markets for money when _ electrification. message is received immediately 
Day, the President, at Warm their Government loans expire. * * x in both houses. 
| Springs, already had the nucleus This is taken to mean that the That— x * * 
of his new tax program in his RFC is not trying to build a per- he President especially asked That— 
mind. At that time, he is said to manent Government bank. that the $502,000,000 excise tax Wheat farmers and corn - hog 


have discussed it in strict confi- 


dence with one of the Adminis- 


* * * 


continuance resolution, which re- 
quires quick action to save auto- 


farmers have been hesitating to 
sign up crop control contracts 





tration’s Senate leaders. 
* * * 

That— 
The rural electrification program 
about to get under way will be 
carried out primarily through low- 
cost loans to private utilities which 
agree to extend their lines out into 
the country. The hitch, according 
to those in the know, ist in the 
bargaining over rates to be 
charged farmers. 

ok 7 * 
That— 
“Rural ~- indusirial” communities, 
organized by Harry Hopkins to 
give Southern farmers on relief 
rolls a new lease on life, will go the 
way of “subsistence homesteads” 
when they come under the wing of 


Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, new 
Resettlement Administrator. Dr. 
Tugwell is now liquidating the 
New Deal subsistence homestead 
plan. 
ay * 
That— 
RFC Chairman Jones is forcing 
solvent borrowers, wherever pos- 
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That— 

AAA officials credit food processing 
industries with a victory in the 
changes made in the Adjustment 
Act amendments as they finally 
reached Congress. Added powers 
asked by Henry Wallace were 
greatly curtailed. 


* * * 


That— 

One reason Administration Sena- 
tors are not anxious to push the 
President’s tax measure at this 
session is that Republican Sena- 
tors have intimated they would 


talk for at least three weeks to 
hold it up. 

*x »* * 
That— 


A peek into the operating plans of 
the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, headed by Morris L. Cooke, 
this interesting develop- 
ment: By utilizing a $300,000,000 
RFC fund, the REA plans to carry 
out, on a national basis, the Gov- 
ernment financing of low-cost 
electrical appliances. Such a pro- 
gram, officials say, would fit into 


reveals 
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matically expiring revenues, be not 
jeopardized by having his new tax 
program tacked on to it as a rider, 
and that, if necessary, his request 
will be announced to the Senate 
when the resolution comes up 


there this week. 
x -” - 


That— 

Applications for loans to be used 
in developing gold mines are 
reaching the RFC in large num- 
bers, with many to be granted. 
Gold at $35 an ounce is found to 
be reviving the industry. 

+ * * 

That— 

The legislative mill on Capitol Hill 
has a Style all its own. For in- 
stance: Last week when the new 
tax program was sent to the Capi- 
tol, the Senate was in the midst 
of a lively debate over the Social 
Security Bill. For strategic reasons 
and the possibility of an adverse 
effect on that bill, Executive Clerk 
Latta was practically hidden away 
in an ante-room for two or three 
hours until the Social Security Bill 


with the AAA because of their un- 
certainty about whether the Gov- 
ernment would be able to make 


payment in case the Supreme 
Court knocks out processing 
taxes. The wheat “sign-up” is 


just starting and the corn-hog 
just ending. Officials in the field 
are trying to reassure farmers. 

~ ~ * 
That— 
The NRA decision left more than 
a bone in the Blue Eagle’s cup- 
board for a large percentage of its 
workers. Members of Congress, 
under pressure from appointees 
they have endorsed, “put the heat” 
on Government departments to 
find a place for workers whose 
jobs were jeopardized by the Su- 
preme Court. 


That 

Despite the flood of letters which 
every so often deluges the office 
of the CCC, Director Robert Fech- 
ner sticks to his guns in refusing 
to permit military drills in the 
thousands of forest camps 
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Plans for Interstate Compacts 

Climaxing various proposals for interstate com- 
pacts, the Council of State Governments, repre- 
senting 22 States, formulates a plan for a “league 
of nations” among the States to cooperate in ex- 
ercising powers denied to the Federal Govern- 
ment by recent Supreme Court decisions. 

Other compacts under discussion: Among six 
leading oil States for control of production; 
among several New England States for coopera- 
tion in controlling wages, hours, and production 
in the textile industry; among Northeastern 
States for regulation of milk marketing. 

Comment of the President on such agreements: 
Who will make them work or prevent non-coop- 
erating States from wrecking the programs? 


* * * 


Saving Hard-pressed Railroads 

To speed up financial rehabilitation of 77 rail- 
roads in actual or incipient receivership, repre- 
senting 40,614 miles of track, 16 per cent of the 
total, a bill is reported from Senate committee 
to prevent an ownership interest of less than 
33 per cent from blocking plans for reorganiza- 
tion, provided courts give their approval. 

Meanwhile the Rail Labor Executives Associa- 
tion demands that the Government take over 
all railroads, asserting that they have come un- 











~—Underwood & Underwood Candid Camera { 
“GRAFT” SAYS MR. MITCHELL 
Asserting the Government must be protected 
from racketeering, Ewing Y. Mitchell, ousted 
Department of Commerce official, tells the | 
Senate Commerce Committee that the Admin- 
istration had “given” $1,720,000 to the United } 
States Lines under a contract for retirement 
of the “Leviathan.” ' 

| 








der almost complete domination of the banking 
and financial interests of the country. 


* + 


A Check On Munitions Trade 

To keep the Government's watchful eye on 
movement of war apparatus into and out of 
the country, a bill is reported from Senate com- 
mittee to license imports and exports of muni- 
tions and to require that manufacturers of such 
materials for export register with the Secretary 
of State. 

“A step in the right direction,” comments Sec- 
retary of State Hull, who continues to struggle 
valiantly against the tide of international fear 
psychology. Says he: “Our effort to foster world 
peace is being hindered by a suicidal race in 
armaments, a vicious circle paralyzing all op- 
portunity for permanent productive or creative 
work.” 


K « 


Uncle Sam’s Rescue of the Franc 

All is quiet on the dollar front, thanks to 
swift, silent action by Uncle Sam. The story as 
revealed by Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau: 

In the closing days of May, France clung to 
the gold standard by the most tenuous of 
threads, the calls for gold exceeding shipment 
facilities. Devaluation impended, with a race 
indicated among the franc, pound, and dollar 
as a drop in value of competing units tended to 
drag internal prices lower. 

Into the breach stepped the American Treas- 
ury, with Presidential approval, and advanced to 
the Bank of France many millions of dollars, 
leaving the gold so purchased in Paris vaults. 
Pressure on French gold reserves lifted. The 
franc and other money units were saved from @ 
depreciation contest. 


+ * 


The 96th Senator 

The ninety-sixth Senator takes his seat. 

He is Rush D. Holt (Dem.), of West Virginia, 
who reached his 30th birthday on June 17. 

In voting, 62 to 17, to admit him to member- 
Ship as the 70th Democrat, the Senate makes 
history by interpreting a clause of the Consti- 
tution. Minimum age limit for Senators is 30 
years. The Senate interprets this to refer, not 
to the beginning of the session, but to the date 
on which the Senator-elect presents himself for 
taking the oath of office. 


* * * 


Who Leads the Way to Recovery? 

On the way up out of the depression, what in- 
dustries are proving the bell-wethers, being first 
to emerge from the shadows? 

Secretary of Commerce Roper gives an answer, 
listing those which his statisticians report to be 
currently above their 1929 levels of activity. Here 
is his list: Rayon, wool, cigarettes, shoes, gaso- 
line. electricity 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











proposals. This will not prove as 
popular as he believes. It will 
tend to solidify the owners of all 
securities. Not content with hav- 
ing driven the utility security 
owners into politics,.the next 
step is to compel owners of all 
sorts of property to get together 
into a political instrumentality 
for 1936. 


vyv¥y 
If Mr. Roosevelt 
GRIEVANCE keeps on attacking 
GROUPS ARE ing sound eco- 
GROWING nomics and accum- 


ulated savings, the 
number of irritations and griev- 
ance groups will exceed those in 
1920 which swept the Demo- 
cratic party out of power by the 
biggest majority known up to 
that time. 


But Mr. Roosevelt is confi- 

dent of his own political 
astuteness and none of the old- 
line Democrats who know bet- 
ter than he does what ultimately 
breaks down a party has the 
nerve to talk frankly to him 
about the course he is steering. 


The President is certainly 

clarifying the issues. He is 
ranging himself on the side of 
radicalism and has now served 
notice that he is going to break 
down large corporations by the 
tax method. 


i a 
This is unconsti- 
PERIOD OF tutional and the 


UNCERTAINTY courts in due time 
1S AHEAD will say so. But in 
the interim what 
does it do to business progress? 
It may do less damage, of course, 
than might otherwise have been 
the case had not the Supreme 
Court decided the Schechter case 
as it did. Mr. Roosevelt by his 
tactics may induce many people 
to disregard openly the uncon- 
stitutional laws, in which event 
the Wagner bill, and the Guffey 
bill and the other unconstitu- 
tional legislation will get into 
the courts quickly and the whole 
procedure will be clogged. 


Friction aplenty between 

business and government is 
ahead of us instead of an era of 
proper respect each for the 
sphere of the other. But this is 
always true of reform adminis- 
trations and eventually the 
pendulum swings away from the 
so-called liberals because they 
are too often discovered not to 
be liberals but just plain, selfish, 
and unscrupulous politicians. 


*, vv 
GUFFEY BILL In the immedi- 
ate future, the 
IS WORST Congress is bound 
OF THE LOT to modify some 
last-minute pro- 
posals of the Administration. 


But it looks as if the following 
will happen: 


The utility holding bill will 
be written in conference com- 
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~NEW TAX BURDENS IN THE MAKING | 


VERY BUSINESS M MAN in the | 
nation—big and little—is to 
have his pocke*»ook nerve touched 
His future calculations will need 
to include the facts that: 
1—Congress has approved and 
Mr. Roosevelt will sign a gigantic 


plan of old-age and unemployment | 


insurance, bearing taxes on all busi- 
ness employers and on 24,000,000 
workers. 

2—Mr. Roosevelt has asked and 
Congress will consider new taxes on 
huge incomes, graduated taxes on 
corporation incomes, new-style 
taxes on inheritors of estates. Again 
all business men with a net income 
are affected. (Text of President’s 
tax message to Congress is printed 
on page 16.) 


FIRST OF NEW LEVIES 

The first fact is a reality of early 
importance, involving a new use for 
the Federal taxing power. Its first 
application will be in January, 1936; 
its first payment in January, 1937. 

The second fact at the moment is 
confined to a Presidential recom- 
mendation, with Congress uncertain 
whether to act upon it before going 
home or whether to put off con- 
sideration until next year. Mfr. 
Roosevelt thus far has not clarified 
his wishes. At present business 
men are confronted with new taxes 
to support the President’s social se- 
curity system. 

Three major plans are wrapped up 
in that system as it has gone 
through both Houses of Congress. 
Business men have an interest in 
each. Two involve direct taxes. 


SUBSIDY TO STATES 

OLD AGE PENSIONS.—The first, 
least expansive project, calls for a 
Federal subsidy of $49,750,000 to in- 
dividual States, as an aid to their 
systems of old age pensions for per- 
sons now above 65 years of age. The 
national treasury will match State 
payments up to $15 a month for 
each pensioned person. 

Thirty-three States now have old- 
age pension systems; and others, 
spurred by the promise of Federal 
aid, are expected to move into line. 
When they do, the cost to the Fed- 
eral Government will increase ac- 
cordingly. 

Direct business man interest in 
this phase of the new legislation is 
expected to lie in State capitals 
where pension plans take form. 


PAYROLL TAXES 


OLD AGE INSURANCE.—This is 
accepted by officials as the most 
pretentious of the Government so- 
cial legislation. Its scope is na- 
tion-wide, affecting every employer 
of labor, except those using casual 
or agricultural labor, private do- 





Meeting the Heavy Cost of fSocial Security 
—President’s Plan For Levies to 


Redistribute Wealth 





¢- 00 


an income tax on individual inher- 
estate taxes. 
The President urged that this tax 


received by any one legatee or bene- 
ficiary.” 
Revenue from a tax of this kind, 


be confined to “very large amounts | 








mestic servants or Federal and State | 
| AID FOR JOBLESS 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE.— | 


employes. 

All other employers, beginning 
with January, 1937, must pay one 
per cent of their total payroll as a 
Federal tax. 

In 1940 this tax will be raised, un- 
der terms of the bill, to 144 per cent. 

Each three years after that the tax 
will be raised another one-half per 
cent until, by 1949, it will be 3 per 
cent 


EMPLOYERS’ PAYMENTS 

Then, while the employer is pay- 
ing, the employe is paying a like 
amount. This payment must be de- 
ducted from the wage of the indi- 
vidual worker in the form of a tax 
on his income up to $3,000 annually. 
Thus, in reality, there is a 2 per cent 
tax on pay rolls starting in 1937, and 
running up to 6 per cent in 1949. 
This tax is Gosigned to carry a na- 


tiona: system of old-age insurance. 


Revenue from this tax system is to | 


be paid into the national treasury. 

Collections for the fiscal year 1938 
are put down at a prospective $560,- 
000,000, increasing gradually to $1,- 
877,000,000 by the fiscal year 1950. 

But those estimates of collection 
are based upon a unified Federal 
system. An amendment to the bill, 
accepted by the Senate, would per- 
mit individual companies with old- 
age retirement systems of their own, 
that can meet Federal requirements, 
to escape payment of payroll taxes 
to the Federal Government. Ad- 
ministration leaders are seeking 
elimination of this section. If it 
stays, Officials expect a burst of pri- 
vate pension plans. 


THE RESERVE FUND 

USING THE BILLIONS.—Huge 
accumulations of reserves are to 
grow from the collection of these 
billions in taxes. 

Official estimates place the accu- 


| mulations in 10 years at $10,000,000,- 


000; in 20 years at $20,000,000,000 and 
by 1980 the total is expected to 
reach $47,000,000,000. Total private 
bank deposits today are only about 
$28,000,000,000. 

The Federal Government plans to 
use that money for unnamed pur- 
poses, paying interest at the rate of 
3 per cent a year. Pensions would 
be paid from the income and from 
the reserves. 

And what would that pension 
amount to? Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, sponsor of the 
plan, explains that if a person whose 
average salary is $100 a month, re- 
tires at the age of 65, his monthly 
pension would be: $17.50 where he 
earned wages five years; $22.50 
where he earned wages 10 years; 
$32.50 where he earned wages 20 
years; $42.50 where he earned wages 
30 years; $51.50 where he earned 
wages 40 years. 


WHO PAYS THE COST? 


Ramifications of the plan admit- 
tedly are endless. 

Who is to bear the cost? Will 
it all come out of the worker? Isn’t 
this just a system of forced saving? 
Will the consumer bear part of the 
cost? Or is this to be a tax borne 
by the profits of industry? 

What uses can be found for the 
huge accumulations of tax revenue? 
At first, the intention is to use this 
fund to finance the Federal debt. 


Another tax system, now approved 
by Congress, is built around unem- 
ployment reserves. 

This time the employer alone pays 
the tax. 


| system of its own. 





Starting with January, 1936, an 
excise tax is to be levied on all em- 
ployers of four or more persons. This 
tax will be payable Jan. 1, 1937. 

It starts at one per cent of the 
empioyer’s payroll for the first year. 
Then the second year it rises to two 
per cent and the third year to three 
per cent. That is the top. 

This tax may be offset by the em- 
ployer, up to 90 per cent of its to- 
tal, if he is taxed to support a State 
system of unemployment insurance 
or unemployment reserves. The Fed- 
eral Government will maintain no 
The tax is de- 
signed to encourage State systems. 

Thus, by 1949, under the plan 
about to go into effect, the employer 
will be paying six per cent of his 
payroll in the form of a tax to sup- 
port old age insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance systems. 

At the same time, workers will be 
paying three per cent of their wages 
to sustain their program of old-age 
annuities. 


REVENUE ESTIMATES 


The revenue from unemployment 
insurance taxes will total, according 
to official estimates, about $500,000,- 
000 in the fiscal year 1938 and will 
reach $800,000,000 by 1940, with a 
maximum of $906,000,000 in 1951. 

In 1940, to carry both the old age 
insurance and the unemployment 
insurance systems, employers and 
workers will be contributing $1,500,- 


according to Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury, would 
range from $300,000,000 to $600,000,- 
000 annually. Mr. Roosevelt wants 
Congress to segregate this revenue, if 
the tax is levied, and apply it to the 
reduction of the public debt. 


WHERE BURDEN FALLS 


INCOME TAXES.—The average 
taxpayer is not concerned with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s plans for income tax 
changes, made at this time. 

He is asking Congress only to 
change the rate of tax on individual 
incomes amounting to more than 
$1,000,000 a year. The rate at present 
is 63 per cent on income above that 
amount. The President would gradu- 
ate that tax rate higher, so that the 
man with a $2,000,000 annual income 
or a $5,000,000 annual income would 
pay under a higher tax rate than 
the man with a $1,000,000 income. 

Little added revenue would accrue 
to the Treasury from this type of 
tax, based on the income reports for 
last year, but in 1929 the total col- 
lections would have been large. 


LEVIES ON BUSINESS 

CORPORATION TAXES.—In this 
field Mr. Roosevelt has a number of 
suggestions of importance to all bus- 
iness men. 

Today, all corporations, large and 
small, pay 13% per cent tax on their 
net income. 

The President now proposes that 
the corporation with small income 


| be accorded a reduction in tax to 


000 annually. This total will increase | 
until 1950 when the contributions 


under the plan are to total about 
$3,000,000,000 annually. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


10% per cent. He then would impose 
a graduated tax scale running up to 
16% per cent for the corporations 


| with largest income. 


More taxes are thrown into the | 


legislative hopper by the President. 

The taxes involved in the social 
security program are designed to 
build reserves against old age and 
unemployment. 

Mr. Roosevelt now proposes new 
taxes to bring a redistribution of the 
nation’s wealth. 

If Congress approves, New Dealers 
are convinced that the President has 
laid down a plan that will mark 
the beginning of the end of gigantic 
personal fortunes. 


His plan: 


INHERITANCE TAXES.—At pres- 
ent the Federal Government levies a 
tax on estates. This tax is gradu- 
ated according to the size of the 
estate. There is no tax on the indi- 
vidual inheritance that is paid after 
the estate tax has been met. 

Now Mr. Roosevelt recommends 
that Congress levy an inheritance, 
succession and legacy tax on all 
large amounts bequeathed to any 
one person. This would amount to 


This method of tax places a 
penalty on size. 

To close the door to tax evasion 
that might be practiced by the 
break-up of large corporations, the 
President suggested to Congress that 
it place a tax on dividends received 
by corporations from subsidiaries or 
from other sources. 

Inauguration of a graduated cor- 
poration tax would be regarded by 
tax experts as revolutionary. The 
reason is that it offers a means of 
limiting profits. Congress, in the 
future, need not stop at a tax of 16% 
per cent on large corporation in- 
comes. It could as well run the tax 
to 50 per cent or more. 

THREE MORE TAXES.—The 
President hinted that he would like 
to have legislation on the above 
recommendations during the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 

Then, for future study and action, 
he recommended three other taxes. 
They are: 

First, a tax on dividends of inter- 
mediate holding companies, which 
would force these industrial struc- 
tures to break up into simpler units. 











ment that would permit the Ped- 
eral Government to tax municipal 
and State bonds, and that would 
permit State and local governments 
to tax Federal bonds. 


Second, a tax on corporation sur- 
pluses. This would be designed to 
prevent large accumulations by in- 
dividual companies out of earnings. 

Third, a Constitutional amend- 
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Enjoy 
Ben Bernie, the old Maestro, 
and All the Lads 
N B C—Tuesday, 9 P. M. 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time 
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right goodness will win you, too. 


“C'mon, fellows —IT’S TIME FOR 


Pabst 
Blue Ribbon 


Beer and Ale 





e Perhaps we can’t all be champions — 

— but we can all top off that grand old game with 
Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer or Ale. There's plenty of joy 
in those sparkling bottles of refreshing coolness. When 
you step up to the tee again —““Old Man Par Watch Out.” 

At the clubhouse grill or in the midst of your busi- 
ness day, drink Pabst — Pabst Blue Ribbon, the smooth- 
est, mellowest, most satisfying beer that’s brewed. 

Sure you'll like it. Folks have for more than ninety 


years. The flavor, purity, and down- 
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ee eo IN THE MOST MODERN 
CAR ON THE ROAD 


until you ride in an Airflow Chrysler... 


inside the frame! 





























mittee to reconcile House and 
Senate views but it will not be a 
measure that will satisfy the 





Talk about performance! Ride in the car 
that broke 69 stock car speed records so 


A YOU are going to pay more than a 
Ca 
thoroughly last year that nobedy has touched 


to be ‘thrown | out in the first dis- thousand dollars for a motor car this 


utilities. wae will carry their | trict court that gets a case on it. year, it’s just plain foolish not to ride in 
fight to the Courts at once. We have now only two an Airflow Chrysler before you spend your them since. Get the thrill of the automatic 
The Wagner bill will be branches of government — money. _ overdrive . . . which reduces engine speed 
You have to get inside the Airflow to one-third at speeds over 40. . . makes motor- 


the judicial and the legislative- 
executive. The merger of the 
executive and legislative is now 
complete. All trends in govern- 
ment for the next year at least 
must be viewed in the light of 
that new concentration of power 
and authority until the people at 
the polls say otherwise. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 


ing feel like sailing . . . saves gas and oil. 

Talk about being pleased with a motor car 

. just talk to one or a hundred Airflow 
owners! 

You’ll be happier with a Chrysler. And 
there are new low prices on the Airflows .. . 
and a factory list of only $745 on the brilliant 
Airstream Chrysler Six. See and drive a 
Chrysler today! 


signed by the President in 
the face of plain warnings that 
the measure is unconstitutional. 
It will wind up where the NRA 
did, possibly in less than a year. 


¢ The Guffey bill is the worst 

of them all. It’s government 
by blackmail. It, too, will be 
passed and will become law only 
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realize how tremendously different and better 
it is... to realize why a// cars must some 
day match its advantages. 

There’s a lot of talk about new riding 
comfort . . . but you just can’t imagine what 
comfort can be until you ride in an Airflow 
Chrysler. It’s the original Floating Ride at 
its finest . . . no other ride can match it. 
Talk about feeling safe in a car! Just wait 
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Of Our Presidents 


A Succession of Summer White 
Houses Near and Far From Capital 


)NCE more in the past week news stories came 
from “the Summer White House”—this time 
4 Hyde Park dateline. 

But the interesting thing about President 
Roosevelt's “Summer White Houses” is that he 
has so many because he has, in the traditional 
sense, none at all. He just “goes home.” 

But ever since the days of Buchanan almost 
every President has seen fit to flee the beautiful 
mansion at Sixteen Hundred Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue when Washington weather begins to lure the 
mercury to the top of the tube. 

Although the United States Army began being 
hot weather host to Chief Magistrates in Buch- 
anan’s time and continued to do so into the 
regime of the dashing Arthur, it was because 
Lincoln lived at the “cottage” just within the 
Eagle Gate of the Soldiers’ Home, now well 
within the city of Washington proper, but once 
a distant suburb, that this summer White House 
became famous as the Lincoln Cottage, an early 
drawing of which is shown below. 

When Grover Cleveland became President, 
nowever, and shortly thereafter took a bride, he 
felt that it was improper to live on the Army in 
the Summer months. So he bought a place of 
his own called Red Oak on a high hill in the 
capital now known in honor of his short domi- 
cile there as Cleveland Park. It was a plain 
farm house when he bought it but it soon blos- 
somed into a comfortable home. 

Then Washington was a town of some 175,000 
people—in 1886—and he had an _ unobstructed 
view over the whole panorama down to the 
Potomac itself 

When he was defeated he sold the place 
when reelected he bought another. 


FIRST SUMMER WHITE HOUSE 

That effectually ended the Soldiers’ Home tra- 
dition and it was really not until the time of 
President Taft that a “working” Summer head- 
quarters was set up. Other Presidents took va- 
cations—Theodore Roosevelt like his present- 
day namesake “went home” to his beloved Sag- 
amore Hill on Oyster Bay with a secretary or 
two, but President Taft went to Beverly, Mass. 

When President Wilson went to Cornish, N. H., 
it was for rest and recuveration. In 1916 he 


and 











OLD RESIDENCE OF PRESIDENTS 
Do you know that the President of the United 
States used to have a Summer home, provided 
by the Government, right in Washington? 
This is the edifice at the Soldiers’ Home which 
was used by Executives from the time of 

Buchanan down to Cleveland. 











chose the imposing Shadow Lawn in New Jersey 
and by that time war was impending and his 
staff went with him. 

President Harding didn’t want to “get away”. 
He wanted people, lots of them, around him. 


COOLIDGE MOVED AFAR 

President Coolidge, too, it was said, didn’t 
know what to do with a vacation but he made 
as geographically varied a selection of Summer 
White House sites as any President. 

First it was Swampscott where, as one dispatch 
put it, he was “tethered to a telegraph wire.” 
As a matter of fact no telegraph wires actually 
entered “White Court,” the great Colonial man- 
sion perched on the rim of New England's rock- 
bound coast, but the telephone did and he made 
regular trips to nearby Lynn where the offices 
were located. 

In 1926 he chose an Adirondack “camp,” near 
Paul Smith’s. One of those primitive places mil- 
lionaires build in the wilderness equipped with 
all the comforts of a modern hotel. Kirkwood 
Camp, owned by Irvin Kirkwood, a newspaper 
publisher, was such a place, with the Secret 
Service turned into woodsmen, lurking among 
the pines. 

The next year he repaired to the Black Hills 
of South Dakota where he lived in a spacious 
lodge among the trout streams, guarded by a 
troop of cavalry and making a long, twice- 
weekly journey to Rapid City to attend to affairs 
of state and interview the press. 

The next year he again went to Wisconsin and 
on an island in a lake 28 miles southeast of 
Superior, lived in Cedar Lodge, making necessary 
a 56-miles trip three times a week. 

President Hoover, when he took office, almost 
immediately went down into his own jeans and 
for $15,000, bought “Rapidan,” another moun- 
tain stronghold in the Blue Ridges. When he 
left office he promptly deeded the tract to the 
commonwealth of Virginia, hoping perhaps, 
other Presidential campfires would burn there 
But his successor chose otherwise 
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SCENES OF A PRESIDENT’S BUSY BUT RESTFUL WEEK END 
Waving “au revoir” to Washington, President Roosevelt goes first to New London to watch the Yale freshmen and junior varsity crews rout his Alma 
Mater, Harvard, in rowing races, then to Hyde Park, family home on the Hudson (upper left photo), and finally to his New York City home (right 
photo) for dinner, before his return to the Capital. 





In the Executive Offices 


HE NEW DEAL’S “deal-of-the- 

week” came from the President 
this time, and has quite a story be- 
hind it. With hardly any warning, 
on Wednesday last—almost too late 
for anything but the Eastern five- 
star finals—went a message to Con- 
gress. And if you are a reader of 
State papers in the text you know 
that at the end of the fourth para- 
graph this sentence appeared: 

“Our revenue laws have operated 
in many ways to the unfair advant- 
age of the few, and they have done 
little to prevent an unjust concen- 
tration of wealth and economic 
power.” 

Then followed the suggestion 
(outlined on pages 3 and 16) as to 
how to remould the scheme of 
things for the benefit of the many. 
It stirred up a Congress grown a 
bit groggy with its “bill-a-day” pro- 
gram, it sent a riffle through the 
stock markets and it released a heat 
wave or two in the air-cooled cor- 
ridors of the White House. 


HINTS OF DARK DOING 


That same day—with the hint of 
“graft and corruption” in the Com- 
merce Department and among men 
who down to their ships in subsid- 
ies — unfriendly wishful thinkers 
had hoped to discover to the world 
a scandalous fly in the Administra- 
tion amber. Indeed, two sharp ques- 
tions had rung out in the press con- 
ference that hinted a doubt that all 
was well in high places. 

The charge was that the liner 
Leviathian had been withdrawn 
from service, and the penalty for so 
doing had been excused. 

“Mr. President, were you familiar 
with the details in connection with 
disposal of the Leviathan?” 

He was familiar with them in 
general only, the President an- 
swered quickly. 

Asked if he knew that a Govern- 
ment loan to the ship company of 
seven million was contemplated at 
that time, he replied that he was 
not informed about that: 

The next day there were hearings 
which squished out, and Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike decided it 
would be quite all right to turn the 
matter over to the Department of 
Justice to decide whether there was 
a tempest in their teapot. 


TAX PROGRAM SPRUNG 

A few hours later came the mes- 
sage, and that was all there was to 
talk about. But for all its unher- 
alded appearance, this tax plan, it 
developed, was no off-the-top-of- 
the-head gesture. It was one of the 
longest laid plans of the President; 
one, indeed, that he had broached 
clear back before that other redis- 
tribution of wealth took place on 
Wall Street on the drear November 
day of 1929. And now this stone, 
unless the builders reject it, may 
yet be raised to crown the New Deal 
edifice. 

The week began with a tempera- 
ture that was Washington at its 
worst. Tourists panted along amid 
the faded Shrine decorations, 
through the Court of Omar rapidly 
disintegrating. Even the shadowed 
gloom beneath the thick foliage on 
the White House was dank and op- 
pressive. 

By the time Secretary Morgen- 
thau had arrived for his regular 
Monday lunch conference across the 





President’s desk, ten single callers, 
two delegations and “the Allotment 
Board had already seen the Presi- 
dent. 


BONNEVILLE DAM PROJECT 


Senator McNary (Rep.), of Ore- 
gon, who isn’t so very unfriendly to 
the New Deal and is particularly in- 
terested in one of its projects, the 
great Bonneville Dam, dropped in to 
discuss the War Department’s re- 
port on that undertaking. 

A delegation of Colorado Con- 
gressmen and Senator Burke of 
Nebraska, bringing the Mayor of 
Sioux City, Iowa; W. D. Hayes; and 
another delegation of mayors from 
the seaport cities, all came in behalf 
of projects they were offering for 
consideration by the Work Relief 
Administration. 

Then Harry Hopkins shepherded 
his Works Progress heads from the 
48 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia into the oval office. There 
the President talked very inform- 
ally of “broad objectives,” made one 
of his X-Y-Z explanations, men- 
tioned “heartaches” that might be 
in store for those who hoped for 
large-scale projects that couldn't 
be attempted and “headaches” 
which he hoped wouldn't be caused 
by State Administrators, and ended 
with a “bless you all” and the hope 
that “dirt would fly soon.” 


A PRESENT OF STAMPS 


It was an extemporaneous speevi. 

As soon as possible the pothooks 
were translated into English and 
the verbatim remarks (which are 
further discussed on page 5), were 
ready for the press. 

In the midst of the crowded 
agenda the next day came a wel- 
come interruption. The President 
was presented with a set of new 
stamps from the Duchy of Luxem- 
burg. They were brought by the 
Consul of the vest-pocket nation, 
Cornelius Jacoby, accompanied by 
Professor Joseph Chamberlain and 


ee 


James McDonald, connected with 
an organization which looks after 
the welfare of refugees from Ger- 
many. The stamps are to be sold 
for the benefit of this organization. 
“This set of stamps is issued by 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg in 
collaboration with the international 
committee to secure employment 
for refugee professional workers,” 
Mr. McDonald said. “You will note 
that these stamps tell their own 
story. They depict the various pro- 
fessions chiefly represented among 
the intellectual refugees—the 
journalist, the chemist, the engi- 
neer, the doctor, the _ professor, 
painter and sculptor, and the law- 
yer.” 
Mr.. McDonald said he hoped the 
collector’s value of the stamps 
would increase the funds to be 
turned over to the organization. 


WAGNER LABOR BILL 

Chairman Doughton, of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, with 
a group of legislators, called to se- 
cure the Presidential comment on 
the Wagner labor bill. Reporters 
pressing the gentlemen for their 
opinions on the constitutionality of 


the measure, were laughingly 
evaded. 
Jesse Jones, RFC head, called; 


Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary 
of State, came in, doubtless with 
plenty to discuss though little to re- 
veal. Later Undersecretary of State 
Phillips also called. Britain was 
hopefully suggesting, it was rumor- 
ed, that the United States speak up 
on the subject of the Japanese in- 
vasion of China, and, of course, the 
British-German naval entente was 
a subject that anyone interested in 
ships might like to talk about. 

The next day was the morning 
press conference, which the Presi- 
dent opened by predicting that it 
was going to be a dull occasion. It 
wasn’t. 

There was the brief exchange on 
the subject of Department of Com- 


ae 





—Underwood & Underwood 


A FIRST ISSUE FOR A STAMP COLLECTOR 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, philatelist, receives a complete set of the new is- 
sue of stamps of the Duchy of Luxembourg from (right to left) James G. 
MacDonald, Chief of the High Commission for German Refugees, Cor- 
nelius Jacoby, member of the Commission, and Professor P. Chamberlain 

of Columbia University. 





merce affair already referred to, and 
quite a talk about the Utility bill. 
After his fashion, the President be- 
gan drawing imaginary circles. 

Suppose one of these companies 
is making $7 on a hundred-dollar 
investment. The $7 goes in a zig- 
zag line through other circles in 
the middle of the paper—getting 
milked on the way—and so on. 
Holding companies in the “first 
degree” were all right, it seemed. 
But those widely disseminated or 
remotely related apparently raised 
his ire. 


A COMING MESSAGE 

Then came the hint of the com- 
ing message, but not when or about 
what. 

It was a full day. In the afternoon 
several members of Congress came 
in with works relief projects to talk 
about. Early the gaunt form of 
Joseph Choate, Jr., head of the de- 
funct Federal Alcohol Control Ad- 
ministration, appeared in the corri- 
dors, his mission to secure adequate 
legislation to replace regulatory 
powers over beer and liquor, which 
the Supreme Court has whisked 
away from him with the rest of the 
NRA. 

Representative Rayburn, concern- 
ed with the Utility bill, called; Sec- 
retary Ickes, on work-relief; Rex- 
ford Tugwell, head of Rural Reset- 
tlement and very silent on the sub- 
ject of projects; Joseph Eastman, 
transportation coordinator; George 
Peek, still president of the Import- 
Export Bank, and promising more 
trade figures; then grateful Dr. En- 
rique Bordenave, Minister of Para- 
guay, and Dr. Don Enrique Finot, of 
Bolivia—two Henrys with a single 
thought—coming to thank the Pres- 
ident for America’s good offices in 
bringing about a truce in the Chaco. 
AND THEN HOME 

The next day, Thursday — since 
the President was leaving——the cab- 
inet met, instead of Friday. In the 
morning Harry Kendall, Chairman 
of the Advisory Council of the De- 


partment of Commefce, which 
hasn't been permitted to do 
much advising, came first. Then 


Minister McMurray, American plen- 
ipotentiary to Esthonia. started the 
diplomatic parade. Next came Senor 
Don Pablo Campos-Ortiz, Mexican 
Charge d’Affaires, and finally Le- 
land Harrison, new American Minis- 
ter to Rumania. 

Earlier the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion called in a body, the kindly, 
tall and veneravle Judge Edwin 
Davis at their head. 

But none of the comers or goers 
could quite break up the little con- 
ferences which gathered at any con- 
venient ash-tray to discuss the po- 
lite bomb that the President had 
dropped right into the laps of the 
panaceas purveyers. 

And just what the . President 
wanted—action now or sweet sus- 
pense, it was hard to fathom while 
his valet packed his bags for the 
homeward journey. ’ 

Then it was a quick trip to New 
London to watch his Harvard son 
pull a futile oar against Yale, jour- 
ney back to Hyde Park for a mo- 
ment of repose beneath the ances- 
tral rooftree, dine in his little-vis- 
ited New York home, and then rush 
back to Washington and the world 
of men and the affairs of State. 

H. R. BauKHAGE. 











A Stamp Collector 
In the White House 


President’s Boyhood ‘Hobby Still 
Gives Him Rest From Duties 


ey 'VE GOT a three-cent U. S. 1883.” 


“Aw, whatofit! Look at these Heligo- 
lands!” 

“Heligolands, HUH! They're nothing but re- 
prints!” 


Does this gibberish mean anything to you? 

Not if you’ve never collected stamps. If you 
have, you know what it meant to one young lad 
of eight who hurried his dessert and rushed up 
to his room to lie on his “tummy” (that’s his 
own mother’s word) to look over his stamp col- 
lection. 

The boy was Franklin Delano Roosevelt; his 
mother, who passed on her own little collection 
to him, was Mrs. James Roosevelt, still chate- 
laine of the Roosevelt Hyde Park home. 


STILL COLLECTS THEM 


Young Franklin kept right on collecting. His 
father had done it before him, too. And when, 
finally, he moved into the great pillared white 
home on Pennsylvania Avenue he was just as 
avidly interested in the 20,000 stamps in his 
“books” as the little boy stretched out on his 
stomach less than half a century ago. 

And that’s why the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg this last week presented him with a spe- 
cial issue of stamps for his collection. (See 
photo at bottom of this page.) 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, collector, is really no 
more interesting, as such, than any other gen- 
tleman who follows his boyhood fancies into his 
maturer years. In fact, as one philatelist who 
frequently has given his expert rendition of the 
news of stampdom in these columns says, he is 
just another collector. 

But only the other day this writer, wondering 
a little just what the man responsible to a na- 
tion for its state and well-being actually did in 
his leisure hours, made a’ few impertinent in- 
quiries. He found that “on Sundays when no- 
body was coming in,” and at other odd moments 
when this President isn’t “presidenting,” the 
grown-up boy, Franklin, turns to his stamp col- 
lection for the relaxation he finds perhaps no- 
where else. 


SPECIALIZES NOW 

For about four decades this “foremost stamp 
collector” did what most boys do; he collected 
everything he could reach — though he never 
spent great sums on stamps then and never has 
since. Then, alas (some dozen years ago), he 
grew mature and began to specialize; but shucks, 
who hasn’t? This writer remembers when he 
decided to fill that page in his little book de- 
voted exclusively to “The Netherlands.” 

We won't detail here just what the Presiden- 
tial predilections are—philatelists know, others 
don’t care—but we must mention his love for the 
stamps of Hong Kong, for a touch of romance 
clings to that preference. It goes back to Grand- 
father, as perhaps more things in our own lives 
do than we guess. 

Grandfather Delano went to China and was 
attached to a company trading, as might be 
guessed, “in tea.” Things went well, and he sent 
for his family, and so, with the rest, the little 
girl who one day was to be the mother of the 
President, went aboard an old square-rigger for 
the Orient. 

The Hong Kong stamps those girlish fingers 
meticulously pasted into her little book were the 
inspiration for her son’s collection. 


HE’S IN A GOOD SPOT 


Of course, today this stamp collector Roose- 
velt is is rather luckily placed. When you get 
between six and seven thousand letters a day 
there is likely to be a stamp ar two worth saving. 

He is a member, with many other seriously 
concerned folk, of a group who look for imper- 
fect perforations, watermarks, first-day covers, 
color variations, and all the other delicate gra- 
dations that make or unmake a true aristocrat 
of a specimen in the eyes of the connoisseur. 

And no matter wnat problems may develop in 
work relief or in the many questions that arise 
in the Department of the Interior, quizzical, be- 
spectacled Secretary Ickes can find a peaceful 
and communal interest with his Chief in stamps 
For Harold Ickes, long before he was elevated to 
a position in the cabinet, was known as the pos- 
sessor of one of the largest collections in his 
home town of Chicago. 

But both of these men, after all, are only two 
in the five or six million stamp collectors of 
America. The President is an ordinary member 
of the American Philatelic Society and the So- 
ciety of Philatelic Americans. 

Perhaps it is this inspiration—either from the 
President himself or from Secretary Ickes, 
whose Department of Interior is a sort of 
godfather to the CCC, the Administration has 
taken a special interest in the young men who, 
when they lay aside the peavie and the broad- 
axe, gather at the rough hewn tables in the eve- 
ning and “collect stamps.” 

Anyhow, Gerald Beekman, of the National 
Parks, into whose hands by special request pour 
the “covers” (stamp language for envelopes) of 
several Government departments which have 
correspondence abroad, culls out the interesting 
Stamps and sends them out to the “clubs” 
formed in the young forest army. 

And these men and the rest of the youth of 
the nation, when, as and if, they fondle these 
bits of gummed paper that are the passports of 
the written word between men and nations, may 
be assured that the man in the White Hous: 
gets just as much of fun out of it as they do. 
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Set-up of the New 


Organization and 
Its Aims 


ME ROOSEVELT’S new “little 
a NRA”—trimmed down to what 
i its sponsors believe to be constitu- 
tional size—has set off on its un- 
charted, exploratory course. 

It carries Presidential instruc- 
tions, as well as an allotment of $2,- 
300,000 to enable payment of salaries 
of a large number of the old “big 
NRA” workers. 

“So long as there is possibility of 
further legislation it will be desir- 
able to maintain the general struc- 
ture of the recovery administration 
in Washington and in the field,” 
President Roosevelt said 

That statement referred to intense 
study being given by some New Deal- 
ers to a still further NRA structure 
that might be offered to Congress. 
The offering, if made, will be at the 
1936 session, not this, according to 
latest information. 


MACHINERY IN SET-UP 


What, then, does the “little NRA” 
look like? What will be its func- 
tions during the months before 
Apri! 1, 1936, when its life will ex- 
pire unless Congress grants an ex- 
tension? 

Immediately noticeable is the ab- 
sence of Donald Randall Richberg. 

Mr. Richberg, who with General 
Hugh Johnson guided the Blue Eagle 
through its early turbulent days and 
who guided its fortunes through the 
courts, has retired from the Gov- 
ernment service. 

Left at the helm was James L. 
O'Neill, acting Administrator of the 
National Recovery Administration. 
Mr. O’Neill, a New York banker, filled 
the snoes formerly filled by General 
Johnson. But, unlike his predeces- 
sor, he offered no crusade. His du- 
ties were administrative. 

(A biographical sketch of Mr. 
O’Neill appears on page 10). 

Next, Mr. Roosevelt created a Di- 
vision of Review, within the “little | 
NRA”. 

This division is charged with the 
task of studying and analyzing the 
results of operation of American 
industry under former codes of fair 
competition. Dr. Leon C. Marshall, 
of the Brookings Institution, former 
member of the National Industrial 
Recovery Board, and one of the 
authors of a scathing attack on the 
original NRA, is to head this study. 


WHAT REMAINS OF CODES 
Another division, that of Business | 
Cooperation, is set up by the Presi- 
cent. Its function and purpose, Mr. 
Roosevelt said, “shall be to aid in 
the voluntary maintenance by trade 
and industrial groups of standards 
of fair competition, in the elimina- | 
tion of unfair competition in the 
employment of labor or in trade 
practices.” 
In other words, it offers the rem- 
nant of the original NRA code idea. 
It is headed by Prentiss L. Coonley. 
Industries desiring to enter into 
“yoluntary codes” can approach the 
new Division of Business Coopera- 
tion of NRA. 
What can they agree to do under 
these codes? 
They can agree to bargain with 
labor, to pay minimum wages and to 
maintain maximum hours. They 


Came ictal 


A New College Study 


6s ADMINISTRATOR of wild birds, 

“ animals and fishes” may soon 
be added to the list of college de- 
grees. 

Last week the impetus to the set- 
ting up of courses in game man- 
agement in several State Universi- 
ties came through an annual con- 
tribution of $30,000 a year from one 
of the leading American manufac- 
turers of arms and ammunition. 
The program will be sponsored by 
the Bureau of Biological Survey 
which will add $42,000 yearly to fit 
men with practical and scientific 
knowledge in game management 
and to turn out college graduates 
equipped to do work in the restora- 











THE ‘LITTLE NRA’ AND VOLUNTARY CODES 





can agree to hire no person under 
16 years of age. Also, if they agree 
to those things, they must agree 
not to violate the anti-trust laws, 
putting their agreement in writing. 


UNCERTAIN POWERS 


| 


Mr. O’Neill explains that officials 
are uncertain of their powers under | 


this section of the law, and are 


feeling ‘heir way along before an- 


nouncing anv definite plans. The 
bait that attracted many industries 
to the original NRA was the oppor- 
tunity afforded to forget about laws 
against combinations. That bait 
no longer is available. 

Aiding the study of the problem 
of voluntary codes and of other 
problems, is a new Advisory Council, 
appointed by the President. 

Its members are: Charles Edison, 
son of the late inventor Thomas 
Edison; Howell Cheney, manufact- 
urer; Philip Murray, labor union of- 
ficiaj; William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor; 
Emily Newell Blair, former head of 
the Consumers’ Council of NRA 
and Walton H. Hamilton, professor 
and former member of the NIRB. 


CHECK ON CHISELERS 


Then, after this machinery had 
been set up by an executive order, 
issued June 15, President Roosevelt 
ordered the creation of additional 
machinery on June 17. 

This additional machinery will 
consist of a section within the Di- 
vision of Business Cooperation. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that the new 
section should devote its efforts to 
“accumulating, checking and re- 
porting accurate information con- 
cerning the extent to which changes 
occur in the maintenance of labor 
standards or fair practice provisions 
of codes of fair competition, follow- 
ing abolition of such codes.” 

In other words this will be the 
division that checks on what the 
President has referred to as “chis- 
elers.” 

Vital importance is attached by 
the White House to its work. 


PROPAGANDA TO BE MET 

The reason is that, if evidence 
appears that there are wholesale 
price reductions and wholesale wage 
cutting, leading to new deflation, 
the Presideft believes that public 
sentiment will respond to an at- 
tempt to revive NRA in a new form. 

On the other hand, if the public 
is convinced that its interests are 
as well protected without an NRA 


as with it, this piece of machinery | 


may be abandoned in 1936. Such is 
the official view. 
“It should be emphasized,” Mr. 


Roosevelt said, “that the purpose of 
this work is the gathering and 
publication of reliable information 
and to counteract any propaganda 
from private sources which may be 
designed to promote a special in- 
terest.” 

Those who oppose NRA assert 
that they fear a partisan use of in- 
formation by this section to be cre- 
ated within the Division of Business 
Cooperation. Their feeling is that 
Stress will be placed on the adjust- | 


ments that now occur, regardless of 
whether or not they really will help 


the general business situation. 


But what do NRA officials say? 
They already are reporting to in- 
quirers that price and wage cutting 
has been 
United States, particularly in the re- 


general throughout 


tail lines. 


the most part, 


s 


Admittedly, the big industries, 


tandards and prices. 


ficials are unable to say. 


are maintaining labor 
How long they 
will maintain them, Government of- 


They do report tnat evidence is 
piling up that distributors of goods 
are canceling orders from manufac- 
This is at- 
tributed to a feeling on the part 
of the distributors that price con- 


turers right and left. 


cessions now may be obtained. 


A spread of ‘that practice, as offi- 
could readily lead to a 


cials see it, 
check to business improvement. 


The country can look for a Sum- 
mer and Fall of official statements 
picturing business experience out- 


Side the codes. 
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@ Economy is the sum and substance 


of truck ownership. You may 


without economy in a car but the 
truck is a stern business proposition. 
It has always been so—but today 


more than ever. 


For more than thirty years Inter- 
national has sought one objective— 
transportation at the lowest possible 
cost for the man with loads to haul. 
That is the root and heart of Inter- 


national Truck success. That 


year endeavor bears sound fruit to- 


HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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of America 
INCORPORATED) 


day in the new Internationals. 


BEAUTY, 
SERVICE as 
Harvester can render. 


and such 


only 


Here 
0 is ECONOMY —and here also 
after-sale 
International 
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Illustration shows 
powertul International Truck 
with dual rear drive. 
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We invite you to visit any Inter- 


omy. 


ing satisfaction. 


national display room because there 
we can show you why Internationals 
can be counted on to deliver econ- 
You may depend on it that 
the local International organization 
- will provide you with lasting haul- 


Ask us about the popular 
1%-ton, 6-cylinder Model C-30 


*595 


f.o.b. factory 
for the 133-in. wheelbase 
chassis, 
standard eqaipment 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 











@ Watch your secretary's face light up when she hears 
Nuphonic’* Reproduction for the first time! If you have the 
slightest feeling that we are over-enthusiastic about it, ask 


your own secretary to try it. Have her use this outstanding 
transcribing instrument — for just one day! 

Tell her not to judge it entirely by the attractive outward 
appearance that Stanford Briggs, the industrial designer, 
has given it. Let her get to the bottom of this Nuphonic 
Reproduction business, just as thousands of other secre- 
taries have. It will be a new experience to her. When she 
hears the new clarity it gives your voice, she may not say, 
‘T'll be bound!", as her grandmother might have, but she'll 
come out with its modern equivalent. 

The Dictaphone office in your city will have an instru- 
ment on her desk within a few hours after she phones them. 
Have her put it to the test today. If it doesn't bear out every 
claim made for it, you haven't the slightest obligation. 
Reproduction—a new development of the Dicta- 


phone laboratories—gives a new standard of voice clarity 
such as secretaries have never before experienced. 


*Nuphonic 


THE NEW B-12 


DICUAP EON 





The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
Trade - Mark 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Acces- 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada—701 Wellington Blidg., Toronte. 


' 
' 

of Dictaphone Corporation, : 

; 

'‘ 

_ 

' (] I want to see your representative. 

H 

' 

' 

' 

' 

‘ 

' 


sories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


{_] Please send me your Nuphonic Progress Portfolio, 
Name 
Company ................ 
Address 





























tion of valuable forms of wild life. 


PROFITS FOR MANY 


Commenting on the $30,000 an- 
nual contribution from the arms 
manufacturer, J. N. “Ding” Darling, 
Chief of the Bureau, said: | 

“I shall probably be called bad 
names because I am accepting a 
contribution from this source. There 
will be some who will see in this an 
outrageous attempt on the part of 
a wicked industry to buy its way | 
into Heaven, or to camouflage its 
evil motives with $30,000 worth of 
whitewash. 

“An abundance of game means 
profit for the industry, of course, 
but also for others—farmers, trans- 
portation companies, hotel keepers, 
merchants, and many more. * * * 
Appropriations and _ contributions 
for the benefit of wildlife are by no 
means so generous that we can af- 
ford to toss $30,000 out of the win- 
dow and rap the knuckles of the 
hand that made the offer.” 
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CHEVROLET... 


Your Host 


ALL DURING JUNE AND JULY 






THE MOST FINELY BALANCED 
LOW-PRICED CAR EVER BUILT 














DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 


De Luxe Chevrolet without any obligation! 


how much more smoothly it rides... 


stability . 


it is in all ways! 


dealer cordially 


CHEVROLET J Your Chevrolet dez ) 
invites you to drive the new Master 


He 


wants you to learn all about this beautiful car .. 


how much 


more perfectly it combines power with economy, 
speed with safety, gliding comfort with road 


. . and how much more finely balanced 


He also wants you to consider 


TEST ITS POWER AND ECONOMY, SPEED AND SAFETY, 
KNEE-ACTION COMFORT AND STABILITY. LEARN 
THAT BALANCED MOTORING IS BETTER MOTORING 


the super-safety of its solid steel Turret-Top 
Body by Fisher and Weatherproof Cable-Con- 
trolled Brakes! He is justly proud of this car! 
He knows that there isn’t any car at or near its 
price that can compare with it! And he would 
like to have everybody else know this as definitely 
and certainly as he knows it! Accept your 
Chevrolet dealer’s invitation. Drive the most 


finely balanced low-priced car ever built— today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. 


A General Motors Value 


Naster De Lwee 


HEVROLET 
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The House and Senate: 
A Week's Proceedings 


Social Security Bill Passes; 
More Aid for Farmers 


YONGRESS wants to adjourn by July 13 but is 

ready to stay through the hot weather until 

President Roosevelt passes the word to Senate 
and House leaders to quit. 

Tossed into the Capitol picture is the Presi- 
dent’s new wealth-redistribution tax program. 
Some of the progressive bloc in the Senate want 
to stay and pass the program. That program 
will simmer through the Summer, when the pub- 
lic’s reaction will be expressed, and it may be 
taken up next January. 

There is a new Senator, Kush Drew Holt 
(Dem.), of West Virginia, 30 years old last Wed- 
nesday. He was elected last November, but 30 is 
the minimum age for Senators. So as a Senator- 
elect, on the pay roll but voteless, he waited. 
Friday, after two days of constitutional debate, 
he was seated by 62 ayes to 17 nays. 

The Senate passed the Social Security pro- 
gram and debated the Bankhead billion-dollar 
bond bill to aid farmers and farm tenants. The 
House passed the AAA amendments, the Wag- 
ner-Connery Labor Relations Bill, and the Sec- 
ond Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 


IN THE SENATE 


Monday.—Resumed debate on the Social Se- 
curity program. Without a record vote the Long 
share-the-wealth amendment, a_ billion-dol- 
tax proposal, was rejected. 

President Roosevelt vetoed bills regarding fish 
and game rights in New York Indian reservations 
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—Wide World 


CALLING A SPADE A SPADE 
Speaker Joseph W. Byrns receives a golden 
spade from Mrs. J. S. Bennett, representing the 
Women’s Division of the Better Housing Pro- 
gram, and promises to use it in initiating the 

better housing campaign in the Capital. 

















and regarding taxes erroneously collected from 
building and loan associations. Commerce Com- 
mittee reported an omnibus rivers and harbors 
authorization bill. 

Tuesday.--The Clark amendment to the Social 
Security Bill, to exempt private old-age pension 
systems if as favorable to employes as the Gov- 
ernment pian, was adopted. Senator George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, questioned the constitution- 
ality of the bill. 

Wednesday.—Social Security Bill passed the 
Senate, 76 ayes to 6 nays, and went back to the 
House for adjustment of differences. The Sen- 
ate confirmed John H. Fahey, Massachusetts, as 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

Thursday.—All-day debate held on eligibility of 
Sena‘or-elect Holt. Finance Committee reported 
the House $502,000,000 tax resolution, amended to 
renew the temporary taxes one year, instead of 
two. 

Friday.—Tne Senate seated Rush D. Holt. De- 
bate began on Bankhead billion-dollar bond bill 
for farm tenants. The Senate confirmed Frank 
C. Welker as Director of National Emergency 
Council. 

Saturday.—The Bankhead bill was debated. 


IN THE HOUSE 


Monday.—The House adopted a resolution con- 
tinuing $502,000,000 of excise taxes, tariff items, 
and 3-cent postage for two years. Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee reported the Bland Ship Subsidy 
Bill. 

Tuesday.—The House voted a broader AAA set- 
up. A new FACA bill was introduced. The Ju- 
diciary Committee approved a bill to protect dry 
States from illegal liquor shipments 

Wednesday.—Thne House passed the Wagner- 
Connery Labor Relations Bill. The bill already 
had passed the Senate. 

Thursday.—Debated the $224,472.000 second 
deficiency appropriation b:ll, passing it Friday. 
The Judiciary Comrrittee approved a railroad re- 
organization bill. It would amend existing 
bankruptcy laws so a minority of creditors may 
no longer hold up a reorganization, and simpli- 
fies valuation proceedings. The Ways and Means 
Committee considered the Guffey-Snyder bill. 

Friday.—The House adopted a Senate joint res- 
olution authorizing $3,000,000 for Federal partici- 
paiion in the Texas Centennial Exposition in 
1935-36. The House approved the conference re- 
port on the $458,000,000 Naval Appropriation Bill 
ind sent it to the White House. 

TVA compromise bill reported. 

\diourned to, Monday 

; Frep A. EMERY 
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HAMLIN FEEDS THE CHICKENS 





BURDICK MILKS A GOAT 


—Wide World Photos 


CAPITOL HILL ZOOLOGY 
These gentlemen are not posing for a nursery 
rhyme book. They are representative of the 
Members of Congress who claim an honest-to- 
goodness farm background. The farm bloc on 
Capitol Hill includes such well-known ranchers 
and agriculturists as Vice President John N. 
Garner, Texas rancher and farmer; Senator E. D. 
Smith, South Carolina cotton grower; Senator R. 
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RNER HAD A LITTLE LAMB 
















D. Carey, Wyoming rancher; Representative S. M. Hamlin, Maine dairy farmer; Representative U. L. Burdick, North Dakota broncho buster who 
operates a farm in Maryland; Representative C. V. Truar, Ohio hog raiser; Representative C. G. Binderup, Nebraska farmer and creamery operator; 
‘Representative R. T. Buckler, Minnesota wheat farmer; and Representative R. M. Kleberg, operator of the largest ranch in the world. 


OUSE debate on the AAA 
amendments last week pro- 
duced a review of effects of the 
economy of restriction upon ag- 
riculture, our foreign trade and 
the cost of living. Are process- 
ing taxes beneficial or detrimen- 
tal? Can’t the Executive adjust 
tariffs to check excessive agri- 
cultural imports? Are new regu- 
latory features constitutional? 
Will dissenting farm minorities 
be coereed into- accepting agree- 
ments they disapprove? Can’t 
consumers be protected against 
too high prices? Such were 
among main questions argued as 
AAA got from the House its de- 
sired grant of revised powers. 


MR. MARTIN (Rep.) of North 
Attleboro, Mass.: The processing 
tax is a Roosevelt tax on the neces- 
sities of life upon the poor man’s 
food and clothing. * * * These 
taxes bring poverty, distress, and 
despair to millions of Americans 
and benefits temporarily to only 
a small part of our farming popu- 
lation. In the end, the tax will 
be a Frankenstein to the southern 
and western farmers, who are be- 
ing lured into a blind alley * * * 
Continue this policy of scarcity and 
high prices and the end is ruin to 
the farmer who now thinks he is 
being aided. The farmer can read 
his future in the increased impor- 
tations from foreign countries. 


MR. LEE (Dem.) of Norman, 
Okla.: Is not the processing tax 
spread out over all the same as the 
tariff? 


MR. MARTIN: No * * * in many 
mills in Georgia, North Carolina and 
New England, where competition is 
keen, it cannot be passed along. 


Capitol 


S THE bean a vegetable, and if 

not, why not? One suggested 
answer is that it may be con- 
sidered hay. But Congress bean- 
eaters gave this theory the 
horse-laff in deciding it was un- 
necessary to classify the status 
of the bean specifically in legis- 
lation, as desired by one of its 
principal champions and defend- 
ers—who hails not from Boston 
but from Colorado. Indeed, for 
that matter, there was an en- 
tire lack of expert Bostonian 
contributions to the technical 
discussion of the subject, which 
offered interesting information 
for those. who “don’t know 
beans.” 


MR. JONES (Dem.), of Amarillo, 
Tex.: I am sure edible dried beans 
are vegetables and unless the gentle- 
man has some reason to show that 
they are not so classified, I hope the 
amendment will not be agreed to. 
* * * TI hope the gentleman will not 
insist upon putting this in the bill. 

MR. MARTIN (Dem.), of Pueblo, 
Colo.: Mr. Chairman, the bean is a 
big thing in Idaho, it is a bie thing 
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MR. GREENWOOD (Dem.) of 
Washington, Ind.: By this process- 
ing tax we are bringing a more uni- 
form prosperity to all the people. 
The gentleman will remember that 
the farmers for 10 or 12 years have 
been in a position where they could 
not buy the products of manufac- 
turing. 

MR. FOCHT (Rep.) of Lewisburg, 
Pa.: May I ask the gentleman how 
it contributes to the prosperity of 
the American farmer to import mil- 
lions of tons of lard, millions of tons 
of butter, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of cattle from South America? 

MR. GREENWOOD: If my mem- 
ory serves me right, we are operat- 
ing under a Republican tariff at the 
present time * * * passed at a special 
session called by Mr. Hoover for the 
purpose, he said, of revising the 
tariff for the benefit of American 
agriculture. 

MR. FOCHT: We are operating 
under a flexible tariff bill with a 
flexibility of 50 per cent. 

MR. MARSHALL (Rep.) of Xenia, 
Ohio: There is given to the Presi- 
dent * * * authority to make an in- 
vestigation and refer the matter to 
the Tariff Commission * * * it places 
in the President and the Secretary 
of Agriculture the power to stop the 
importation into this country of 
farm commodities. 

MR. CHRISTIANSON (Rep.) of 
Minneapolis, Minn.: I called to the 
President’s attention several times 
the importation of rye into the 
United States from Poland. The 
President has the power to help us 
out but he has neglected, failed and 
refused to do so. 

MR. BEAM (Dem.) of Chicago, IIL: 
Under section 8 (c) the Secretary of 
Agriculture, after notice and a hear- 
ing, would have the right to im- 
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in Wyoming, and Colorado, and New 
Mexico. It is an important industry 
in Michigan, and in New York and 
in other States. * * * Edible dried 
beans are a really more important 
agricultural commodity than the 
name might indicate to gentlemen. 
I hope they will be taken care 
of. * * * Evidently they do not con- 
Sider it within the word “vegetables” 
in the bill, and that is why I have 
proposed the amendment. 

MR. LEE (Dem.), of Norman, 
Okla.- Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. * * * The 
soybean is not considered an edible 
vegetable. It is hay. * * * If we in- 
clude dried beans we would then 
have to name every possible edible 
vegetable or else by naming one we 
would automatically eliminate the 
others. I think the gentleman’s 
beans are in no danger whatever, I 
think they would be classified as a 
vegetable. 

MR. DOBBINS (Dem.), of Cham- 
paign, Ill.:; I would not like the in- 
ference that soybean is a term ap- 
plying. to hay only to remain un- 
challenged. Soybeans in a great 
part of the country * * * are mar 





More 


pose license orders, rules, and regu- 
lations on processors, distributors 
and wholesale handlers * * * Every 
retailer of milk and its products, 
throughout the country, will be com- 
pelled, under the bill as presented, 
to sell his commodities under rules 
and regulations issued and imposed 
by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. © ° © 

MR. ANDRESEN (Rep.) of Red 
Wing, Minn.: The licensing fea- 
tures, or the ordering features, are 
limited to certain definite commodi- 
ties, milk and its products, tobacco, 
fruits and vegetables, turpentine, 
rosin and soybeans. * * * The bill 
prescribes * * * just how far the 
Secretary can go and what he 
may do. 

MR. CHURCH (Rep.) of Evan- 
ston, Ill.: Does the gentleman think 
this bill constitutional when he 
considers the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the Schechter case? 

MR. ANDRESEN: I am in doubt, 
to be honest about it * * * yet we 
have no direct decision on these 
propositions. 

MR. DONDERO (Rep.) of Royal 
Oak, Mich.: The point I make is 
whether or not the minority * * * 
would have any voice of protest in 
order to get out from under the 
agreement in which they did not 
care to join. 

MR. ANDRESEN: Personally I 
think they would have the best kind 
of a day in court if they came before 
the court and presented their side 
of the question. 

MR. ZIONCHECK (Dem.) of Seat- 
tle, Wash.: More than $1,000,000,- 
000 nas already been paid to the 
farmers of the United States for re- 
stricting production, destroying 
hogs, burning wheat, and plowing 
under cotton * * * and the district 
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keted in the matured form of the 
Shelled beans. 

MR. JONES: I will state * * * 
that there is no question but that 
edible beans in any form are in- 
cluded. It might as well be said 
that if we say “all dogs are in- 
cluded” it would not include a shep- 
herd dog. 

MR. MARTIN: I would rather see 
it voted into the act. 

x * 
HE senior Senator from IIli- 
nois, trying.to make himself 
heard above the babble of con- 
fabbing colleagues, has appre- 
hensions of a millennial event: 

SENATOR BANKHEAD (Dem.), of 
Alabama: Mr. President, I ask for 
order around the Senate. We want 
to hear the Senator. 

TUE VICE PRESIDENT: Those in 
the rear of the Chamber will kindly 
be in order. 

SENATOR LEWIS (Dem.), of Illi- 
nois: Mr. President, I deplore to say 
that some day 4 very great calamity 
shall come upon the Senate. It will 
be reported to the world at large; 
t will be noted that Senators lis- 
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Serious 


Is the AAA a Curse or a Blessing? House Debates It 


I represent has received the grand 
and startling sum of $374 whereas 
the cost of living has increased in 
this community approximately 25 
per cent. 

MR. LORD (Rep.) of Afton, N. Y.: 
The farmers of New York State * * * 
have not received any benefit from 
the processing tax. It has been a 
detriment to them. For the most 
part, we are dairy farmers, and we 
have not received any more for our 
dairy products, while the feed for 
our stock has cost us much more. 

MR. STARNES (Dem.) of Gunters- 
ville, Ala.: This measure gives to 
the greatest single group in this 
country an oportunity to live and 
to live decently. The farmer * * * 
simply asks for a square deal. * * * 
He does not want a dole and he re- 
sents the idea of charity. All he asks 
is that he be placed on a parity with 
industry and other organized groups 
in this country who have been able, 
through organization methods, to 
get special benefits from this Con- 
gress. 

MR. O'MALLEY (Dem.) of Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Through the proces- 
sing taxes the consumer is taxed to 
pay the farmer a bonus to enable 
the farmer to raise less to charge the 
consumer more! If this is not the 
most illogical, asinine and cock- 
eyed plan that could be conceived, 
I am unable to reason. * * * 

We have delegated enough au- 
thority to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the past few years to make 
him rank with the former czars. 
Why not, then, give him additional 
authority to protect the interests of 
the consumer * * * to establish a 
maximum price which may be 
charged the consumers upon the 
comodities designated in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act? 


Side 
tened to some Senator making a 
speech! 








x * * 


HE senior Senator from Mis- 

souri—who as a_ biographer 
has made something of a mark 
for himself in literature as well 
as in legislation — suspects an 
overweening pride of literary 
crafstmanship in certain “brain 
trust” authors of pending legis- 
lation—and tells an anecdote: 


SENATOR CLARK (Dem.): It 
seems to me that there may be very 
grave suspicion that the real objec- 
tion of these experts to this amend- 
ment and to other suggestons for 
changes in the proposed act which 
have been advanced may bear a very 
close analogy to President Grant’s 
remarks about Senator Chatles 
Sumner. 

It is related that on one occasion 
someone told President Grant that 
Sumner did not believe in the Bible, 
and Grant replied: “Yes, damn him, 
that is because he didn’t write it.” 

That is the attitude of many of 

aese experts to many measures 
brought on the floor of the Senate. 
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Congress Speeds Up 


“Must” Legislation 


Activity in Both Houses Prepara- 
tory to Adjournment 


(CONGRESSIONAL legislation is at flood stage. 

Both Houses are clearing the dockets of 
“must” measures. This is the status of out- 
standing legislation: 

REVENUE.—House approved two-year con- 
tinuance and Senate Finance Committee ap- 
proved one-year continuance of $502,000,000 an- 
nual revenue from the temporary excise or 
nuisance taxes, certain tariff items, and three- 
cent postage in the revenue law, that would be 
otherwise lost after June 30. 

POWER.—The Senate passed the Wheeler bill 
to control and eliminate public utility holding 
companies. Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion would examine the corporate structures ot 
all registered utility holding companies and sub- 
Sidiaries and require them, by 1942, to readjust 
holdings so as to restrict operations to regionally 
integrated systems. The House now has to act. 
Its interstate commerce committee made disso- 
lution of holding companies permissive, not 
mandatory, by SEC. 

SOCIAL SECURITY.—Both Houses passed and 
sent to conference the Administration social se- 
curity program. It proposes $30 a month old- 
age pensions ($15 Federal, $15 State) for needy 
persons 65 years old or more. It would au- 


thorize $98,000,000 in 1936, and increased ap- 
propriations annually thereafter, to match State 
funds for old-age pensions, needy mothers, de- 
pendent children, and the blind, and for public 











Underwood & Underwood 
A SENATOR AT LAST 

The youngest Senator in Congress, Rush D. 

Holt, of West Virginia, celebrated his 30th 

birthday on June 19, and two days later takes 

his seat as a member of the “most august 

deliberative body in the world.” | 
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health, vocational and other welfare purposes. 
It also would authorize $4,000,000 in 1936, and 
$49,000,000 annually thereafter, to match State 
unemployment insurance funds, private pensions 
systems exempted. It levies a 3 per cent tax on 
employers, and other charges. 

BANKING.—Notwithstanding opposition, the 
omnibus banking bill may soon be reported and 
disposed of by the Senate, according to Senator 
Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, Administration 
spokesman. It is to strengthen credit control of 
Federal reserve banks, increase Federal reserve 
powers, continue and perhaps expand FDIC 
guaranty of bank deposits. 

LABOR.—The Wagner-Connery bill is in con- 
ference. It would set up a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to investigate disputes and unfair 
practices and assure self-organization and collec- 
tive bargaining for employes. 

AAA.—The House passed and the Senate has 
pending amendments to the Agricultural Ad- 
ministration Act so as to authorize marketing 
agreements and parity prices for non-basic agri- 
cultural commodities, including milk and to- 
bacco. Congress not the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, would prescribe the processing taxes. 

ALCOHOL.—FACA, hit by the Supreme Court 
NRA decision,. would continue as a non-inde- 
pendent agency, under the Doughton bill, prob- 
ably up in the House this week. The bill would 
give large powers to FACA, but under the Treas- 
ury Department, to protect the liquor revenue 
and to control the liquor industry. 

FARM TENANCY.—The Bankhead bill, unfin- 
ished business in the Senate, would authorize 
$1,000,000,000 of bond issue, under a Federal 
Farmers Home Corporation, to assist farmers and 
farm tenants with loans for farms, homes, fur- 
nishings, equipment and livestock. It has no as- 
surance of enactment. 

COAL.—The bituminous coal industry would be 
under Federal control, wth a Federal tax of 25 
per cent on the sale price, under the Snyder coal 
bill before a House committee. The similar Guf- 
fey bill in the Senate has been revised to meet 
constitutionai objections. 

SHIP SUBSIDY.—With the Copeland bill on 
the Senate calendar, the companion Bland bill 
awaits House action. They would abolish ocean 
mail contracts in favor of per pound payment for 
foreign mails transport and would readjust sub- 
Sidies for ship construction and operation ac- 
cording to the differences in costs at home and 
abroad. 

APPROPRIATIONS.—All but three of the reg- 
ular annual appropriation bills are now law. 
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+ WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING + 


A LEAGUE OF STATES—designed 
“as an administrative body for 
cooperative exercise nationally of 
such powers as are vested in the 


States and are denied to the Federal 


Government by the Constitution— 
is furecast in the organization ten- 
tatively established by the planning 
board ot the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. 

As an experiment in cooperative 
government, a regional secretariat 
is to be set up in New York City. 
Cooperative administration will af- 
fect the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. Other regional 
offices are to be set up later. 

The plan was decided upon at a 
conference just held at Chicago, at 
which 22 States were represented 
by 36 State officials and legislators. 
Regional interstate compacts were 
proposed as a substitute for Federal 
control, especially in respect to the 
possibility of taking over the na- 
tional program wrecked by recent 
decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court. Resistance of the 
trend toward centralization of gov- 
ernment was an objective endorsed 
by the planning board. 

The New England States are 
closely united in a cooperative pro- 
gram for promotion of common in- 
terests, particularly in the agricul- 
tural field. A railroad committee, 
representing New England govern- 


ors, has just reported a plan for 

coordinating operations of four 

New England railroads. 
Coardinated operations of the 


New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
the Boston & Albany, the Boston 
and Maine and the Maine Central 
is recommended; presidents of 
these four roads comprise the rail- 
road committee. Cooperation of the 
two trunk lines, the Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central, is also 
urged. 
x * * 

PROGRESS OF SALES TAX SYSTEM 
N THE THREE YEARS and some- 
thing over since April 1932, when 

only Mississippi, North Carolina 
and West Virginia imposed sales 
taxes, half the States of the union 
have adopted some form of this 
tax for raising revenue: Almost 
always the sales tax has been 
adopted as an emergency measure 
for a limited period, and the re- 
ceipts applied to relief. 

Lack of uniformity marks laws 
recently enacted. There is not even 
approximate similarity among. the 
States in respect to taxable objects, 
exemptions, rates or rate schedules, 
and other features, says the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
of New York, which has just com- 
pleted a survey. 


Of taxes in effect, those in Ari- 


zona, North Carolina, and Wash- 
ington are classified as general 
Sales taxes. Those in effect in 
Mississippi and New Mexico are 


known as gross receipts taxes, while 
in Indiana, South Dakota and 
West Virginia are gross income 
taxes. 

Retail sales taxes are applied in 


Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. New Jersey and 


South Dakota will join this group 
on July 1. 


In South Dakota a retail sales 





Regional Cooperation For Promoting 


Common Interests—Substitute For 
Centralization 


tax will supers*de a gross income 
tax on July 1. Washington collects 
a general sales tax, as noted, in ad- 
dition to the retail sales tax. A 
gross income tax is collected in 
West Virginia in addition to the 
retail sales tax. 

Retail sales tax rates vary from 
1 per cent in Missouri to 3 per cent 
in Kentucky, Michigan and Ohio. 
Illinois advances her rate from 2 to 
3 per cent and California from 2'2 
to 3 per cent on July 1. 

x * * 


NEBRASKA'S SOUND FINANCES 
WHEN THE UNICAMERAL leg- 

islature takes over the leg- 
islative job for Nebraska, it will 
find that the outgoing bicameral 
legislature did not do so bad a job. 


The State treasury does not appear 


to have been depleted, and State 
finances are in a sound condition. 

When the fiscal year ends, June 
30, 1935, all State debts will have 
been paid and all permanent funds 
will carry excellent balances. So as- 
serts State Treasurer, George E. 
Hall. 

Indiana is another State whose fi- 
nances are out of the red ink. The 
state treasury will have a balance 
of six millions in the general fund 
at the close of the fiscal year, it is 
forecast by the state auditor, Lau- 
rence Sullivan. 

Texas is six and a half millions in 
the red; her deficit grew nearly one 
and a half millions in the 15 


days to mid-June. The State treas- 
urer, Charles Lockhart, also stated 
that the deficit in Confederate pen- 
sion funds had reached 4.6 millions. 

The bonded debt of Montana was 
more than 13 millions at the close of 
May, an increase of 3.5 millions in 
the last two years. 

x * & 
A DESERTED POOR FARM 
FOR SALE: A county poor farm! 
Cache county, Utah, has found 
that it 
refuge for the down and out. The 
county commissioner has invited 
bids for the sale of the property, 
consisting of 100 acres near North 
Logan. Despite the depression of 
the past years, the poor farm of 
Cache county has housed no poor. 
For several years it was leased to 
the Utah state agricultural college 
as an experimental farm. 
x** 


LARGER OLD-AGE PENSION 

YEVISION of old-age pension 

law of California, as just en- 
acted, will provide a maximum 
of $35 and a minimum of $20 
a month. The measure, now before 
Governor Frank Merriam for signa- 
ture, is said to offer the most gen- 
erous terms of any state old-age 
pension law. 

A measure to provide unemploy- 
ment insurance is still pending. A 
sub-committee of the finance com- 
mittee of the state assembly is 
studying the plan. 


has no further need-of its | 





A resolution offered in the lower 
house of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture proposes an investigation of 
old-age pension systems by a legisla- 
tive committee. No action has yet 
been taken. 

The tate department of Washing- 


| .ton is preparing to receive applica- 


tions for old-age pensions. The 
awards will not exceed $30 monthly, 
and are restricted to those over 65 
years of age, who have lived in the 
state at least five of the last ten 
years. 

x** 


RURAL-URBAN MOVEMENT 


H45 THE MIGRATORY move- 
ment which added more than 
a quarter million tu the farm popu- 
lation in 1933 been reversed? Is the 
trend back to the urban centers? 

New York reports 3,000 more per- 
sons living on farms in the State 
on Feb. 1, 1935, than at the same 
time a year ago, despite a move- 
ment of 23,000 boys and men from 
the farms in the same period. 

Reduction in migration in north- 
ern and northeastern States from 
the cities to the farms is laid to a 
housing shortage in rural areas, 
somewhat better employment op- 
portunities than the farms offer, 
and to larger cash relief payments 
generally available to urban resi- 
dents as contrasted with country 
dwellers. 

In 1934, the trend way from the 
farm over the country has not been 
sufficient to overcome the increase 
by birth in the farm population. 
Whereas the net loss by migration 
to the cities was about 211,000, there 
were 481,000 births in the same 
period. 

Mayo DunbLey. 








SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS: A CHANGE IN AIMS 
AS PROJECTS PASS UNDER RULE OF NEW AGENCY 


ONE of the major experiments of 
the Administration, the Subsist- 
ence Homesteads Division, has been 
liquidated after two years of exist- 
ence during which it has completed 
only a small portion of its program. 
reation of the SHD was author- 
ized by the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, which set aside $25,000,- 
000 to be used as a revolving fund 
to finance the establishment of sub- 
sistence homesteads projects. 


WORK CARRIED ON 


Other agencies set up at the same 
time as SHD, such as the Public 
Works Administration and the Soil 
Erosion Service have been continued 
by special legislation. But Congress 
has made no provision for extending 
the SHD, thus ending its existence 
as a separate agency on June 16, 
with the expiration of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

Experience with the subsistence 
homesteads is to be used in devel- 
oping plans for the Rural Resettle- 
ment Administration, under Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell, Resettlement Ad- 
ministrator, which plans to carry 
on SHD activities in a modified 
form. 


GOAL THAT IS NOW SOUGHT 


The part which the Resettlement 
Administration is to play in the new 
work relief program was partially 
outlined by President Roosevelt last 
week in a talk before Regional 


Resettlement Administrators. 
pointed out: 

1. That projects for rural reset- 
tlement must ‘be planned primarily 
as work projects and must not cost 
on the average more than $1,143 for 
each man given a year’s employ- 
ment. 


| 
2. Alone of all the divisions of the | 


work relief program, that of rural 
resettlement is concerned more with 
the future than with the present. 

3. City dwellers who want to re- 
turn to farming as well as the rural) 
population will be dealt with in the 
program. 


ONE PROJECT COMPLETED 


As set forth by Charles E. Pyn- 
chon, general manager of the Fed- 
eral Subsistence Homesteads Cor- 
poration, the program was to have 
included 64 projects, to accommo- 
date 6,600 homestead families. 

Actually, the records of the SHD 
show that up to the present only 
one project has been completed— 
that at Houston, Tex. Work has 
been started on only 27 projects; 
only 1,065 houses are being built or 
have been completed; and only 504 
homesteads have been occupied. 


CAUSES OF FAILURE 
A few of the projects such as that 


at Houston, Tex., have been suc- 
cessful. Others, such as that at 
Reedsville, W. Va., have shown 


Signs of becoming “company towns” 


He | 


dependent upon one industry for a 
livelihood. Other projects have 
failed to obtain a favorable response 
in their localities and give promise 
of becoming “abandoned villages” 
with nobody wanting to take ad- 
vantage of them. 

The 46 subsistence homesteads 
projects which have been publicly 
announced are to be continued un- 
der present plans. An additional 18 
projects in the tentative stage may 
be dropped according to C. E. Bald- 
win, chief assistant to Dr. Tugwell. 

















FIRST SIX MONTHS 
OF SILENT REVOLUTION 
WERE HARDEST 


Review of the first half year of the Silent L C Smith all over 








America. This country apparently was waiting for a silent type- 
writer that was also a standard typewriter. Silent L C Smith 


has met the demand. As these reports show: 








Silent but Swift 
New York, N. Y.—An executive in a pub- 
lishing house tells us: ‘‘My secretary’s writing 
always seemed retarded by our old machine but 


Its Own ‘‘Silent’’ Salesman 


San Francisco, California—Salesman leaves 
Silent LC Smith on trial with other makes. Is 





told: “‘I am warning you. You will have all kinds 
of competition. The name of the typewriter 
we select will go on the requisition and it will 
eventually mean the sale of a number of ma- 
chines of the kind we choose.’’ A few weeks 
later: ‘‘Here’s the requisition. As you see, 
your name— Silent L. C Smith—is typed on it 


>? 


since we acquired a Silent L C Smith, its eager 
action seems to pull her along with it.’’ 


In Conclusion... 


Above are the unassailable results. No buyer 
need hesitate now if he wants to invest in a silent 
machine that is also a sturdy standard machine. 
If quiet is to him a business asset, he is in effect 
investing in obsolescence when he purchases a 
potentially noisy typewriter. 


by your own typewriter. 


Starts Silent ... Stays Silent 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


Dallas, Texas—Letter from a customer: 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


*‘Sometime ago we purchased one of your new 
Silent LC Smith typewriters and it is a great 
pleasure to tell you that this machine has been 
doing perfect work. It is as silent as the day 
it was first installed. We expect to equip our 
entire office with these silent machines,’’ 


A "SILENT REVOLUTION” 
IN TYPEWRITING 





Standard Through and Through 


St. Louis, Afissouri — Customer says: ‘*Our 
efficiency expert took your machine apart. Said 
it was the most practical silent typewriter of 
all. Fewest moving parts. Simplest mechanism. 
We ordered seventeen, They are being used by 
our field executives.’” 


L C Smith in Washington 


Washington, D.C.—, C Smith salesman 
writesthe home office: “‘Our Silent L C Smith 
has made a fine impression upon the secretaries 








of Congressmen in Washington.’’ 
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Old-Fashioned Treat 


Ever taste 

Genuine Old Overholt 
Bottled in bond 
Straight rye whiskey? 
You should 


For none is richer 

In true rye flavor 

Nor mellower either 
(As men have known 
For 125 years) 

And it’s back now 

At good stores and bars! 
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LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 





We'll leave the mechanical details up 
to you... but PLEASE make sure a 


SAFETY GLASS 


daddy 


Vf, 


HIS car has Safety Glass in all the windows. 


@ Whether they ride in their own family cars 
or in any other form of transportation vehicle, It is also important that everyone with a real 
passengers are practically surrounded by glass. interest in greater protection for the public 
That is why one of the most important duties lend his influence and opinion to an even 
of every new car buyer is to make sure that more extensive use of Safety Glass. It is as 
logically a part of buses, taxicabs, airplanes 
and other common carriers as it is of privately 
owned passenger automobiles. 


Libbey-Owens.Ford Glass Company, Toledo, O- 
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UNCLE SAM becomes “super” social 
worker. 
x * * 


Social safeguards from childhood to old-age. 
* * * 

States to deal directly with individuals. 
* * * 

“CCC Art Parade” portrays life of Corps. 
* * * 


UNcts SAM by virtue of Congress’ approval of 
the Social Security Bill seems destined to 
become the world’s foremost social worker. 

Other national legislatures and parliaments 
have taken decades and generations to accom- 
plish that which the Congress of the United 
States has carried out in a single session; namely, 
a broad social program which is intended to 
remove certain economic hazards of life from 
26,000,000 wage earners. 

The instrument by which It is hoped to achieve 
this objective is the “Omnibus” Social Security 
Bill which establishes a system of Federal old- 
age benefits, and enables the several States to 
make “more adequate provision for aged persons, 
blind persons, dependent and crippled children, 
maternal and child welfare, public health, and 
the administration of their unemployment-com- 
pensation laws.” 

In effect, the bill, after it is adjusted in con- 
ference, where Senate and House differences 
will be ironed out and after the President affixes 
his signature which will make it law, will place 
the Federal Government in a partnership with 
the States with the view of providing social 
safeguards for individuals from childhood to old 
age. 

While it is proposed to have the States retain 
their function of dealing directly with the in- 
dividual, from Washington will come the flow 
of power which will make mandatory certain 
State action and coordination of social welfare 


—Underwood & Underwood 
WHAT TO DO WITH $8,000,000 
Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming (left) of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, and Dr, A. T. 
MacCormack, State Health Officer of Ken- 
tucky, at the meeting of Federal health of- 
ficials and State and local health officers 
which was called to discuss health provisions 
under the Social Security Bill. 











activities if the State is to share in the Federal 
bounties. 

Of immediate concern to the majority of the 
nation’s citizens is the manner in which they will 
benefit under the terms of this major legislative 
program, 

Immediate Old-Age Pensions—The number of 
aged people who are dependent upon the public 
for support have greatly increased during the 
depression, because of exhaustion of savings, un- 
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ESTATE TAX—Levies on property of deceased 
person after payment of all debts and expenses 
of settlement, and before net proceeds can be 
distributed to heirs, or legatees, and devisees. 
Levied by Federal and most State governments. 
President recommends to Congress inheritance 
and gift taxes to be paid by recipients of in- 
heritances and gifts in addition to estate tax. 

* * 

INHERITANCE TAX—Levy on property that 
is inherited, and imposed at time of transfer of 
inheritance to beneficiaries. President recom- 
mends to Congress levies on beneficiaries of in- 
heritances, 

* * 

GIFT TAX—Heretofore, levy on giver of gift 
of money or property to another. President 
recommends tax on recipient also “to prevent, 
as far as possible, evasions” of the inheritance 
and estate taxes by disposing of property be- 
fore death. 

* * * 

CUSTOMS WATERS—Waters touching a na- 
tion over which it has control in order to de- 
fend itself and enforce customs regulations. 
Under intemational law United States has terri- 
torial area extending out three miles’ from 
shore. Customs area is 12 miles, designated in 
certain treaties as one hour’s sailing distance. 
Anti-smuggling bill just passed by House would 
permit President, when he deemed it necessary, 
to declare customs zone 50 miles beyond cus- 
toms waters in order to apprehend smuggling 
vessels hovering just outside 12-mile limit. 

* * * 

SERVICE CORPORATION—Firm organized to 
give legal, financial, or engineering advice to 
operating company. Holding Company Bill which 
has just passed Senate would prevent control of 
such corporations by a utility holding company. 
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News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 
Health— What the Relief Agencies Are Doing + + 
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CCC ARTISTS PORTRAY CAMP LIFE 


—Photos, Courtesy CCC 
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ART-WORK SHOWN IN WHITE HOUSE 





Twenty-six artists, working in CCC camps, find themselves sharing fame as their work, recently on exhibition at the National Museum, now hangs 


in the Executive Mansion, at the request of Mrs. Roosevelt. The artists’ work is in all mediums, including oil, water color, pen and ink, wash and 
crayon. Typical are the above, left to right: “Camp Cooks,” by Tom Rost, Jr.; “Portrait of a Worker,” by William Gebhardt, and “Sawing Wood in 


Winter,” by Edgar D. Hegh. 








employment, and reduced incomes of their 
children, 

It has been estimated there are at this time 
approximately 1,000,000 men and women more 
than 65 years of age dependent upon the public 
for support. In the Fall of 1934, the FERA re- 
ported more than 700,000 men and women of this 
age who were in receipt of emergency relief. 
This number has probably increased since. 


WHAT NATION WILL DO 

To meet this situation the Federal Govern- 
ment will allot $49,750,000 for 1936 and as much 
as may be needed annually thereafter, to aid 
the States in providing old-age pensions to men 
and women more than 65 years of age who are 
dependent upon the public for support. 

The Federal Government will match the ex- 
penditures of the States for this purpose, with 
the limitation that its grant will not exceed $15 
per person per month. This does not limit the 
States to a pension of $30 per month. 

However, Abraham Epstein, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association for Social Se- 
curity, a leading figure in the fight for old-age 
security in this country for 20 years, in testify- 
ing before the Senate Committee on Finance, 
stated that if this country affords to its old 
people an average income of $30 monthly “we 
shall have attained the highest state of old-age 
security of almost any other nation in the world.” 


WHAT STATES MUST DO 

The States in order to receive Federal aid for 
old-age pensions will have to meet certain con- 
ditions. For example, the bill provides: 

The State plan for old-age assistance must be 
state-wide, and if administered by local subdi- 
visions, be mandatory. 

An individual who is denied old-age assistance 
(for instance, by a county board) must be al- 
lowed a fair hearing before the State agency. 

A person shall not be denied assistance on the 
ground that he is not old enough to be eligible 
for it, if, in fact, he has reached the age of 65 
years. Until 1940, however, a State may set the 
age limit as high as 70 years. 


RESIDENTS AND CITIZENS 

A person shall not be denied assistance on the 
ground that he has not been a resident long 
enough, if, in fact, he has lived in the State for 
one year immediately preceding his application, 
and for any five years out of the nine years im- 
mediately preceding his application. 

A person shall not be denied assistance on the 
ground that he has not been a citizen of the 
United States for a certain number of years, if, 
in fact, when he receives assistance, he is a 
United States citizen. This means that a State 
may, if it wishes, assist only those who are citi- 
zens, but must not insist on their having been 
born citizens or their having been naturalized 
citizens for a specified period of time. 

Thirty-three of the States have at present some 
kind of old-age pension law which presumably 
can be brought into conformity with the stand- 
ards demanded by the Federal Government. For 
those aged in need in the remaining States, the 
last-minute amendment offered by Senator Rus- 
sell (Dem.), of Georgia, and accepted by the 
Senate, applies. It would permit Federal funds 
to be contributed for a period of two years, by 
which time it is hoped that these States will set 
up their pension systems or make necessary 
Constitutional changes for their setting up. In 
this way a minimum of $15 per person per month 
would be assured. In the case of Georgia, it was 
pointed out, not one cent in taxes to be levied 
or collected could under the State constitution be 
used for the purposes contemplated by the bill. 
In order to do that, said Senator George, an 
amendment to the State constitution “is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 


Compulsory System 


Compulsory Old-Age System—Under this sys- 
tem men and women with the aid of their em- 
ployers, will through their own contributions, 
build up the right to an annuity which will en- 
able them to retire when they become old. 

Under this system, sponsors of the bill believe 
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it will be possible to pay annuities which will 
provide something more than mere subsistence. 
The benefits to be paid are related to the wages 
earned, but there are adjustments favoring the 
lower paid employes. The minimum monthly 
benefit payable is $10, and the maximum, $85. 


HOW PLAN WORKS 

Here is how this feature of the bill will work. 

Beginning in 1937, all employes receiving $3,- 
000 or less a year except agricultural workers, 
domestic servants, employes of charitable, edu- 
cational, and religious organizations, workers for 
the Federal and State Governments, self-em- 
ployed persons, professional people, proprietors 
and entrepreneurs, will pay a tax of 1 per cent 
on their wages. The tax will be increased until 
1949, when it reaches a maximum of 3 per cent. 
The employer will pay a similar tax. 

The wage earner will then be eligible for an 
annuity when he reaches 65 years. By that time 
he must have paid a tax on $2,000 or more earned 
during five or more years after 1936. To obtain 
the benefit he must retire on reaching 65 years. 

What will he receive? For example: a person 
who retires at 65 and who had been paid an 
average salary of $100 a month, would receive 
a pension of $17.50 a month if he had been taxed 
under this system for five years; $22.50 if he had 
contributed 10 years; $32.50 if he had contributed 
for 20 years; $42.50 if taxes had been paid for 
30 years; and $51.50 if he had contributed for 
40 years. 


VOLUNTARY SYSTEM 

The provision which would have made volun- 
tary annuities available at cost from the Treas- 
ury was stricken from the bill. Sponsors of the 
bill had designed this primarily for people of 
small means who could not be brought under the 
compulsory system and who were thought to be 
outside of the field covered by commercial in- 
surance companies. 

The maximum annuity authorized under this 
system would have been $100 per month. Ad- 
ministration leaders claimed that insurance com- 
panies do not now sell any considerable number 
of annuities to individuals in small installments. 
Senator Lonergan, (Dem.) of Connecticut, how- 
ever, held that numerous companies are taking 
policies with returns as low as $10 a month to 
the holder. 


Job Insurance 


Unemployment Compensation.— Under this 
system the employer of four or more persons will 
be taxed to establish an unemployment insurance 
fund. 

The Federal Government will safeguard, invest 
and liquidate all reserve funds. The actual ad- 
ministration will be vested in the States which, 
with a few restrictions designed to insure ef- 
ficient administration, will determine the type 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
IN CHARGE OF WOMEN’S WORK 
Mrs, Ellen S. Woodward, of Jackson, Miss., as- 
sumes her duties as Assistant Work Progress 
Administrator and Assistant Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrator. 











of law they prefer, the length of waiting periods, 
the duration of benefits, and all other features of 
the legislation. (Details of this system appear 
in an article on page 14.) 

Aid to the Blind.—The 1930 Census listed 63,- 
489 people as being blind. It has been esti- 
mated by welfare societies that in all probability 
there are 100,000 people who have no useful vis- 
ion whatsoever. Less than 15 per cent of all 
blind people are reported in the Census as “gain- 
fully occupied.” 

The Federal Government will appropriate $3,- 
000,000 for 1936 and as much as may be neces- 
Sary thereafter to match State funds for those 
who are blind. The Federal aid is limited to a 
maximum of $15 per month in any case. This 
plan will operate in the same manner as the 
Federal-State old-age pension system. 


Security for Children—The October, 1933, re- 
lief census disclosed that 42 per cent of all per- 
sons receiving relief were less than 16 years old, 
although this group constitutes only 31 per cent 
of the total population. If this percentage still 
holds good there are now about 8,000,000 children 
on relief rolls. 

Under the Security Bill the Federal Govern- 
ment will set aside $24,750,000 for 1936, and as 
much as may be necessary thereafter, for allo- 
cations to States with approved plans for pen- 
sions to dependent children. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will put up one dollar for every two 
provided by the State. In no case, however, will 
the Federal Government’s share, with respect to 
any single dependent child, exceed $6 per month, 
or, with respect to any other dependent child in 
the same home, $4 per month. 


Mothers and Children 


Maternal and Child Health Services—The 
Government will appropriate $3,800,000 annually 
to help States extend and improve their services 
for promoting the health of mothers and chil- 
dren. This fund is designed, primarily, to help re- 
duce the annual maternal mortality rate. Each 
year more than 12,000 mothers die from causes 
connected with childbirth. It is claimed that at 
least half of these deaths are preventable. 

Services for Crippled Children.—The Govern- 
ment will appropriate $2,850,000 annually to aid 
States in hospitalization and after-care of from 
three to five million physically handicapped 
children. 

Child-Welfare Services—The sum of $1,500,- 
000 is to be appropriated for each fiscal year to 
enable the Children’s Bureau to cooperate with 
State public-welfare agencies in establishing and 
extending services for the care of children who 
are either homeless or neglected. It is esti- 
mated that more than 200,000 delinquent chil- 
dren come before the courts each year. 

Vocational Rehabilitation —The bill authorizes 
an annual appropriation of nearly $2,000,000 for 
the vocational rehabilitation of physically handi- 
capped adults. Training for self-support and 
assistance in finding employment will be made 
available. Since 1920, more than 700,000 such 
persons have been rehabilitated through Federal- 
State cooperation. 

Public Health Services.—Recognizing the close 
relationship between health and economic secur- 
ity and the fact that illness is one of the major 
causes of dependency, the bill authorizes an an- 
nual appropriation of $8,000,000 for Federal 
grants-in-ald to States to assist them in estab- 
lishing and maintaining adequate public-health 
services, and also provides for the investigation 
of disease and problems of sanitation by the 
Public Health Service. 

At the annual conference of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers last week in Washington, 
delegates in cooperation with officials of the 
Public Health Service formulated plans designed 
to guide Surgeon General Cumming in allocating 
the funds provided in the security bill. The con- 
ference recommended that, in accordance with 
the bill, the fund should be apportioned under 
these three headings: 

$4,000,000 according to population of States; 
$2,400,000 according to special health problems; 
$1,600,000 according to financial needs. 
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A CCC Art Parade 


In National Museum 


Work of Best of Relief Artists 
To Hang in White House 


HE nation-wide “homespun art” moyement 
started by the Public Works of Art Project a 
year and a half ago had its sequel recently in the 
“CCC Art Parade” which was shown in the foyer 
of the National Museum at Washington. 

For 26 of the Civilian Conservation Corps art- 
ists, it was a real “parade.” At the close of the 
exhibition their work was accorded the added 
distinction of being hung in the White House. 
There, “Camp Cooks” by Tom Rost, Jr., “Sawing 
Wood in Winter” by Edgar D. Hegh, and other 
paintings will watch in the years to come a pro- 
cession of foreign dignitaries and national 
leaders pass in review. 


AMERICA AS ART THEME 

That America is in itself a vital art theme, 
critics have not denied. But that the Federal 
Government should aid artists through subsidy 
to express cogently this theme was a question 
which raised much sound and fury in art circles 
a little over a year ago. 

When the storm cleared the fact was generally 
accepted that the Government’s “patron” en- 
trance into the art world had both a tonic and 
salutary effect. Nowhere, perhaps, has this been 
more strikingly demonstrated than in the 200 or 
more exhibits selected from the work done by 
the CCC artists. 

Here, in water colors, oils, crayons, pencil and 
plaster, is presented the backbone and spirit, the 
camp life and surroundings of Uncle Sam’s “for- 
est brigade.” 


ENROLLED AS CCC WORKERS 


Under the PWAP, the artists selected were 
paid a weekly wage. At the expiration of the 
program their works became the property of the 
Government. Thousands of the paintings now 
grace Federal lobbies and offices. In Washing- 
ton, old steel engravings of long forgotten scenes 
have made way for the contemporary in art— 
the roadworker, the cannery, and the riveter 
on a public works project. 

In the case of the CCC program, the scenes 
depicted were all confined to direct and in- 
direct camp expressions. And for a definite rea- 
son. The artists—never more than a 100 at a 
time—when chosen were assigned to selected 
camps. They were enrolled on precisely the same 
status as other CCC workers. They received 
thelr room, board, medical treatment, clothing 
and accessories plus $30 a month. In return they 
were required to devote 40 hours a week to art 
work. 

Paints, canvas, paper and other materials were 
supplied by the artists. As in the case of the 
PWAP, their works became the property of the 
Government, 


WORKING CLOSE TO NATURE 

Though all of the young artists had pictorial 
and plastic training, many of them before com- 
ing to the camps had no other contact with 
Dame Nature than sporadic sketching forays into 
municipal parks. Once at work, every variety 
of landscape from Maine to California was of- 
fered to them. The natural beauty of the coun- 
try from the jagged rocky coast of New Eng- 
land to the heavily wooded mountains of the 
Far West was theirs for the taking. 

But this wide natural variety of scene was 
not the only medium used by the artists. Thrown 
into close contact with their fellow workers, they 
were given a rare opportunity to observe all the 
human characteristics which go into the CCC’s 
melting pot. 

Laughter, homesickness, letters home, peel- 
ing “spuds,” bronzed backs on the trail, sun-shot 
bodies at play, muffled faces on frosty mornings, 
all were watched with the eyes of a sympathetic 
worker and then translated into the idiom of 
art. 

From sleepy-eyed youngsters around a stove 
on a cold morning to tapping feet at a camp 
minstrel, the “CCC Art Parade” reveals in 
graphic form the work and play of the Corps. 

DEREK Fox. 


Difeoiuatina Sertos 


chris os ce aT 

Q.—How many States have enacted old-age 
pension laws? 

A.—Thirty-three States have enacted laws un 
der which they contribute toward the support 
of dependent persons past the age of 65 to 70 
years. In nearly all States the contribution is 
not more than $15 a month. 

xe 

Q.—How much has been collected in AAA 
processing taxes? 

A—Up to June 15 the Treasury statement 
shows that approximately $871,500,000 has been 
thus collected. 


























x** 

Q—What are the requirements for obtaining 
an old-age pension fixed by the Security Bill? 

A.—-Security Bill proposes aid to States in pro- 
viding old-age pensions to men and women more 
than 65 years of age dependent on public for 
support. Administration of pension grants left 
to States as the amount. State residence require- 
ments may not exceed five years within last 
nine years although year’s residence immediately 
preceding application may be required. 
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(THIRTY-FIVE TO ONE HUNDRED |; 

—Students would have some dif- 
ficulty at present trying to capture 
the precise practice of nations in 
certain matters to fit it into a codi- 
fied body of international law. 

For example, two months ago 
Great Britain joined in a bitter de- 
nunciation of Germany for that na- 
tion’s repudiation of the military 
clauses of the Versailles treaty. To- 
day there is in existence a shiny 
new accord between His Britannic | 
Majesty’s Government and the Reich | 
which, in the opinion of the chag- 
rined and offended France and Italy, | 
alds and abets the Reich in its fur- 
ther breaking of the law of Ver- 
Sailles. 

A few weeks ago, Britain fairly | 
trembled with rumors of German | 
rearming on the sea. Today there | 
appears to be complete agreement 
between the two as Berlin has 
hitched its naval expansion to that 
of London by a ratio of 35 to 100 in | 
the various categories of ships. 

Moreover, the case of the “terrible | 
submarine” has been brought out | 
into the open. The German Gov- 
ernment, while agreeing to keep 
within the ratio for total naval 
strength, may possess submarine 
tonnage equal to that of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, keeping 
it down, however, to 45 per cent un- 
less unusual circumstances arise. | 
In the latter case, new and “friend- 
ly” discussions are to be held be- 
tween the two powers. In event the 
international naval equilibrium is 
upset, Germany is entitled to ask 
for reconsideration of the limits. 

Thus have the new British For- 
eign Minister, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
and Reichsfuehrer Hitler’s special 
ambassador, Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, given Europe something new 
again to think about. 

x*re 
BOOMERANG?—What motives 
are playing behind scenes to 
precipitate Great Britain into this 
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wEW YORK 


Offers you a distin- 
guished address on 
aristocratic Park 
Avenue, convenient 
to the business and 
social centers, and 
unusually large lux- 
urious rooms from 
$5 single, $7 double 


and $10 for suites. 
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he Gotham’s fame still grows 
because of the manner in which it 
gratifies the most exacting tastes. 
Enjoy the congeniality of its 
atmosphere and the splendor of its 
surroundings. Enjoy, too, the 
superb service, the vigilant concern 
for the comfort of each guest... 
that is so typical of this famous 
hotel . . . Surprisingly moderate 
rates begin at $4.00... Suites 
by the month or by the year rep- 
resent an unusually fine value. 








Maz A. Hacring, Res. Mgr 


FIFTH AVENUE at 55th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 





+ THE TIDE OF WORLD 





The British-German Naval Pact—Grow- 


ing Fears of Italo-Abyssinian War— 
China Again Bows to Japan 





unprecedented situation? What will 
be the result of the new line-up in 


Europe which it has brought about? | 


These are some of the questions 
which are flying about the chancel- 


| leries. 


Sir Samuel has labelled the agree- 
ment a vital contribution to future 
efforts to prevent a naval arms race. 
To that end, Capt. Anthony Eden 
is off on a diplomatic visiting tour 
again. In Paris he lunched with 
Premier Laval. He is going to Italy. 


| 


Then France, Russia, and Italy | 


are expected to send naval experts 
to London to examine bilaterally 
the whole field of naval disarma- 


| ment. 


Meanwhile, the British are doing 
some explaining to France and 
Italy, with whom they had recently 
lined up at Stresa and Geneva in 
opposition to Germany’s taking 
of the rearmament matter into her 


|} own hands. 


British spokesmen point out the 
agreement does not mean _ that 


Great Britain condones Germany’s | 


breach of the military clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty, but instead 
takes advantage of the opportunity 
to confine that breach to its nar- 
rowest possible limits. 
x*rk 
UROPE DISTURBED.—But it 
would appear that France and 
Italy are not yet convinced. Russia, 
with need of protection on the 
Baltic, which can be reached 
through the Kiel Canal, is troubled, 
as are the lesser Baltic nations. 
Warnings are sounded that new 


arms races are coming, that the | 





Washington Naval Treaty is dead, | 


that the pact of Versailles is no 
more. 

Whether the British coup will 
have the effect of forcing an arms 
limitation pact on the powers, 
thereby lessening the tension 
which has gripped the world, or 
whether a new arms race is under 
way with Britain and Germany 


lined up against France and Italy | 


and their satellites—these are ques- 
tions which remain to be answered. 

One French statesman has de- 
clared: 

“The Anglo-German pact is dis- 
astrous for France. We must dou- 
ble the pace of our construction. 
We intend to maintain our position 
in the face of Germany, which. is 
now able to assemble a most mod- 
ern navy against our older craft. 
The treaty absolutely destroys the 
Washington Pact and France must 
insist on liberty of action.” 

In Berlin there is rejoicing for 
what has been termed another dip- 
lomatic victory for the National 
Socialist Leader. The Reich has 
been granted a basis of equality on 
matters of negotiation, the German 
thesis of bilateral rather than 
multilateral conferences has won 
the day, the largest naval strength 
of which it is financially capable at 
present has been attained. 

a. x | 

7AR IN AFRICA —Press dis- 

patches have little to say about 
the meeting at The Hague during 
the coming week of the Italo-Ethio- 
pian conciliation commission, for 
there is little optimism about the 
outcome. On the contrary, reports 
are coming in to the effect that the 
entire country of Abyssinia is con- 
vinced that war with Italy is in- 
evitable when the rainy season is 
over. 

With the memories of the defeat 
of the Italians at Adowa in 1896 be- 
fore the country, voluntary part- 
time military training is under way 
in Ethiopia. Italy is continuing to 
mass troops along the Somaliland 
and Eritrea borders. 

It 1s rumored that hostilities may 
break out late in August or early 
September in the Ogaden district, 
bordering Somaliland, where the 
rainy season ends earlier. Italian 
residents are reported to be evacu- 
ating Ethiopia. 

On June 20 the Italian Minister 
at Addis Ababa protested to that 
Government against an incident in 
which it is alleged that an Italian 
diplomat was insulted. On the same 
day, Abyssinia appealed to the 
League of Nations Council to send 
neutral observers to Abyssinia to 
inspect the frontier districts, de- 
claring “aggression upon the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Abyssinia 
seems imminent.” 

x*rek 


ETREAT FROM CHAHAR— 
Japan gets a firmer hold on 
Northern China, as the Nanking 
Government has capitulated to de- 
mands concerning Chahar. Gen. 


| Sung Cheh-Yuan, governor of the 
| province, has been dismissed on the 


order of the Nipponese, and the 
132nd Division of Chinese troops 
has been ordered to evacuate the 
area. 

As a result, 





the Japanese have 


announced that the crisis in North | 


China has “reached a stage of 
amicable negotiation.” 

This was the price which the 
Japanese had demanded as a re- 


sult of the detention in Changpei 
last week of four Japanese whose 


The United 


papers were reported not to have | 


been in order. 

Reports were denied that a move 
was under foot in Canton to sepa- 
rate the Southern part of the coun- 
try from the domination of the 
Nanking government. 

Meanwhile, Washington and Lon- 
don are both watching develop- 
ments in China with great interest. 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambas- 
sador, has been keeping the Ameri- 
can Government informed of the 
attitude of his own Government 
through calls at the State Depart- 
ment and conferences with officials 
there. 

It is anticipated that any action 
which may be contemplated with 
regard to the Far East will be taken 
by the two powers jointly inasmuch 


as both are signatories of the Nine- | 


Power Pact. 
x*e 


((ALLES ON LEAVE.—The “iron 

man” of Mexico, and former 
president, Plutarco Elias Calles, has 
retired to his country home from 
the Capital, and for the time at 
least has left the Government com- 
pletely in the hands of Mexico’s 
New Deal president, Louis Car- 
denas. Differences between the two 
on economic matters had resulted 
in resignation of the cabinet last 
week. 

Calles represents the middle class 
and business interests who see in 
the more liberal Cardenas’ policies 
a move toward communism. On 
the other hand, Cardenas, sup- 


ported by the labor and farm work- | 
ing classes, is trying, according to | 
his adherents, to head off what | 


might be a fascist set-up under the 
more conservative Calles. 
Strangely enough, the new Car- 
denas Cabinet is made up for the 
most part of rightists of the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Party which 
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has recently split into this faction 
and a leftist group. 
xe 
OLLAR DIPLOMACY.—Unexpect- 
edly at a meeting of Bank Gov- 
ernors at Basle, Switzerland, on June 
17, it was revealed that the United 
States put dollars on the market 
during the recent crisis of the 
French franc to protect the latter 
currency. 

Jean Tannery, Governor of the 
Bank of France, before the other 
bankers, praised the action of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
in directing the American Treasury 
to supply dollars so as to avoid the 
dangerous consequences of a defi- 
ciency that would have stopped pur- 
chases of gold. 

x*k 
AT HOME.—Secretary of State 
Hull on June 17 told the gradu- 
ates of the University of Michigan: 

“Each increase in armament has 
been met by a further increase, un- 
til today the vicious circle is virtu- 
ally paralyzing all opportunity for 
permanent productive or creative 
work. Nations are rapidly bank- 
rupting themselves in this race and 
the toll it exacts in national re- 
sources is second only to the loss 
sustained in war. 

“A return to the atmosphere of 
peace, stability, and international 
sanity requires that this trend be 
reversed.” 

The United States will not be in- 
volved in any war short of having 
to defend itself against direct ag- 
gression, the Secretary promised. 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee approved on June 19 the 
Munitions Committee Bill to regu- 
late by licensing the import and ex- 
port of arms and munitions and re- 
quire manufacturers to register with 
the Secretary of State. 

The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee considered a neutrality meas- 
ure to forbid extension of American 
credit to nations at war. 

The House of Representatives has 
approved the conference report 
on the Naval Appropriations Bill. 
Among the conference agree- 
ments was a reduction from $26,- 


| 380,000 as proposed by the Senate, to 


$20,690,000 of the amount to be used 
for the laying of the keels of 24 new 
ships. 
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CITY OF PORTLAND 


ORTH WESTERN-UNION PACIFIC’S new high speed train, the 

Streamliner—CITY OF PORTLAND, has cut the time between 
Chicago, Portland and the Pacific Northwest to only one day, two 
nights enroute. No extra fare. Its Pullmans are of radically new de- 
sign. It has a smart diner-lounge that is unique in its comforts and 
appointments. And coach travel in the free reclining chair car on 
this new “Liner” of the rails is an outstanding travel bargain. Regular, 
low coach fares ($34.50 Chicago to Portland, Tacoma, Seattle) and 
tasty meals served from the buffet-kitchen are priced as low as 25c for 
breakfast, 50c for dinner. Save time, cost. Enjoy the trip of a life- 
time on “The Streamliner.” 


SIX “SAILINGS” MONTHLY FROM CHICAGO-PORTLAND 


WESTWARD EASTWARD 
6:15 p.m. Ly. CHICAGO Ar, 9:30 a.m. 
(via C. & N. W. Ry.) 

2:10 a.m. Ar. OMAHA Iv. 1:35 a.m. 
2:20 a.m. Lv. OMAHA Ar. 1:25 a.m. 
(via U. PD 
8:00 a.m. Ar. PORTLAND Ly. 3:45 p.m. 


Leave Chicago, 3rd, 8th, 13th, 18th, 23rd, 28th every 
month— Portland, ist, 6th, 11th, 16:h, 21st, 26th. 
Regular fares, lowest ever, for travel West by train, 
apply. All space assigned on the basis of “‘first 
come, first served.” Make your reservations early. 





UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


904 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. wee tht 002 Girard Trust Co, Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. yoni NES Philadelphia, Pe. Me 
6 S. La Salle St. w 148 S. Clark St. 
Chicago, TL UNION Chicage, lil, 
PACIFIC 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE - SHORT—DIRECT «+ THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SCENIC WEST 
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Wilbur J. Carr 


Assistant Secretary of State 
For Nearly a Dozen Years 


‘THE State Department has a “career service” at 
home no less than abroad For in what 


other category would rank the 43 years connec- 















tion which has been maintained with the De- 
partment at Washington by Wilbur J. Carr? 

It was in 1892 that his name first appeared on 
the payroll of the Department as a clerk at the 
modest stipend of $1,000 a year. Since 1924 the 
one-time clerk has held the important ad- 
ministrative post of Assistant Secretary of State, 
in Republican Administrations and out of them, 
and under Secretaries of State Hughes, Kellogg, 
Stimson, and Hull. 

As Assistant Secretary State, Mr. Ca S 


“chief worrier” on matters departmental. He is 
administrator of Department's budget. In 
addition, he is general administrator of the 
Foreign Service, of the visa and passport activi- 
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Real career man this who in two score years 
has risen from clerk to be Assistant 
Secretary of State. 
ties, and of the entire personnel of the Depart- 

ment. 

Mr. Carr was born 65 years ago near Hills- 
boro, Ohio. He attended the Commercial Col- 
lege of Kentucky University; Georgetown Uni- 
versity where he received an LL. B.; Columbian 
College (now George Washington University) 
where he received an LL. M. and later an LL. D. 
He became a member of the District of Colum- 
bia bar. 

During his connection with the Department of 
State, Mr. Carr served as chief of the Consular 
Bureau, chief clerk, director of the Consular 
Service, finally becoming Assistant Secretary otf 
State. 





Stephen Raushenbush 


Fact Finder for Senate Committee 
Investigating Munitions 


FYROM college to war, from oil camps to indus- 

trial research, from economics to Congres- 
sional investigation, Stephen Raushenbush has 
had an adventurous career. 

Mr. Raushenbush is chief investigator of Sena- 
tor Nye’s special Senate committee inquiring into 
the munitions industry. The present Congress 
gave the committee a new lease of life. Its re- 
port soon will be made to the Senate. 

Born in New York City in 1896, Mr. Raushen- 
bush attended the public schools of Rochester. 
Graduating from Amherst College, he joined an 
ambulance company that served with the French 
armies in Champagne and Aisne-Ois. 

When he returned he worked as a labor man- 
ager in a Rochester clothing factory. In 1920, 
he went to Venezuela where he quit a consular 
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ork in many industries and in many fields 
equip this economist for his latest 


W 
| task, investigating munitions, 












post to do exploration work for an American 
oil company. In Mexico, he had charge of a large 
camp for a British oil company. 

When with the Bureau of Industrial Research 
at New York, Mr. Raushenbush wrote a book 
on the anchracite coal problem. As secretary 
of a New York power committee, he advocated 
power development on the St. Lawrence River 
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| James L. O’Neill, Administrator of the New NRA 


66 A HOUND for work.” 

7 That's the way one former banker-asso- 
ciate described James L. O'Neill, slightly bald, 
friendly and thoughtful looking Administrator 
of the NRA, that somewhat shadowy institution 
which has timorously risen from the ashes of the 
Blue Eagle. 

After a question or two which brought forth 
a paen of praise for this former operating vice 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, the inquiring reporter asked one or 
two more intimate questions. His informant 
stopped. Had he ever played golf or poker with 
him?—perhaps the latter was an _ indiscreet 
question to address to a banker, but certainly 
golf was an innocent enough subject. 

“No,” was the answer. 

What about his clubs? 

“Well, I don’t know.” 

His college? Rather surprised, himself, appar- 
ently the gentlemen had to confess ignorance. 
“A swell guy” and “everybody likes him”, but 
what Mr. O’Neill did when he wasn’t working, he 
didn’t know. 

The fact is, aside from his home, business and 
the church, Mr. O’Neill’s only recreation is work- 
ing on his farm in northern Connecticut. 

This from a colleague who had delved a little 
deeper into the off-duty activities of the man 
who has the job of erecting a new structure on 
the ruins left by the Supreme Court when it de- 
cided that the essentia! details of that expansive 
project, created amid fire and brimstone by the 
hard-riding General Johnson, was “agin the 
law.” 


EARLY TO WORK IN PITTSBURGH 


James O'Neill saw the light—or as much of it 
as could be distinguished through the traditional 
smoke of Pittsburgh’s famous chimneys and 
equally famous stogies—in 1881. Just a decade 
later he took his first job—out of school hours— 
at the task traditionally acquired by the small 








town boy who makes good: driving a grocery 
wagon in the big town on the Monongahela. He 
likewise clerked in the store. 

Attaining the ripe age of 13, he turned to- 
ward an institution whose atmosphere he was to 
enjoy for the rest of his business career—he went 
to work for the Bradstreet Company (now Dun 
& Bradstreet), the institution that prints . the 
bible of the corporations, the doomsday book of 
finance. 

Young O’Neill did not let this immersion in the 
world of big business entirely interrupt his edu- 
cation, which he continued with the aid of the 
midnight oil and later by travel, abetted by a 
natural ability to absorb by observation more 
than the average share of what went on around 
him. 


GRAVITATES TO STEEL 


He was an office boy for Bradstreet’s at the 
Start. His next job of record was with one of its 
many clients, the Carnegie Steel Company, as 
credit man. This took him up and down the 
country in constant contact with contrasting 
types of human endeavor—labor and manage- 
ment. And out of their conflicting views he built 
an easy tolerance, an understanding and a sym- 
pathy for the viewpoints of both that was to 
be one of his chief assets later. 

Seeing both sides, he was frequently able to 
get each side to see the other’s. 

In 1918 he joined the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. He went there first in 
the same capacity in which he nad put in his 22 
years with Mr. Carnegie—credit man. 


AND THEN TO NEW YORK 


He had no personal acquaintances in the bank 
but he had a record that gave him a standing. 
Then Charles Sabin, president of the bank, 
discovered him. Mr. Sabin was interested in the 
“welfare” side of his business and he found in 
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his new vice president a person who revealed a 
knack for gaining employe confidence and co- 
operation, an ability to judge character and who 
liked people and whom people liked. 

So the next thing Mr. O'Neill knew people, in- 
stead of paper, became his chief concern. Al- 
most his entire time was finally taken up with 
personnel management and the reconciliation 
of individuals and groups to each other in that 
state of being which is usually known as “get- 
ting along.” 

His organization—he’s only loaned to the Gov- 
ernment—is proud of the fact that for years he 
arrived at his desk at 7:30 oclock each day and 
in time of emergency, such as the one which 
arose from the bank holiday crisis and the 
merger of the Guaranty and the National Bank 
of Commerce, stuck to the desk around the clock. 

His associates say that the secret of his suc- 
cess is an ability to give full credit where it is 
deserved, never to ask a subordinate to do what 
he wouldn’t do nimself, and, in the phrase al- 
ready quoted, being “a hound for work.” 


NOMINALLY A REPUBLICAN 


Mr. O’Neill is a Republican, but has taken no 
active part in politics. He came to Washington 
first, as control officer of the old NRA, into an 
atmosphere strange to him, knowing few peo- 
ple. His job was to increase the operating ef- 
ficiency of the organization, take charge of, the 
administration of office management and per- 
sonnel, assisting Averill Harriman. 

Once, again, Mr. O’Neill’s record brought 
him to the front and when Donald Richberg step- 
ped out, he stepped in. He has taken charge with- 
out blare of trumpets, regretting perhaps the 
interruption of his avocation, which, like his vo- 
cation, is dealing with people. For many years as 
Presbyterian churchman he has devoted himself 
to the religious and social activities of young 
people. 
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Nelson T. Johnson 


First American Ambassador 
To Celestial Republic 


JILL the nations move their diplomatic mis- 
sions from the ancient Manchu capital of 
the Dragon Empire, Peiping, to the capital of 
the Republic, Nanking? The question is being con- 
sidered in view of the projection of Japanese 
hegemony below the Great Wall into Northern 
China. If so, the United States will be among 
the powers to move a newly established embassy. 
The first American Ambassador to China is 
Nelson Trusler Johnson, one of the few mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service who speaks the dif- 
ficult Chinese language, who was promoted from 
the rank of Minister when the Legation was re- 
cently made an Embassy. 
Ambassador Johnson is a native of Washing- 
ton, D. C. He was educated at the Friends 
School and George Washington University in the 
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to China not only speaks the | 
language but has had 30 years’ experi- 
ence of the Orient. 








Capital City. In 1907 he began his career in the 
Orient with an appointment as a student inter- 
preter in China. A little later he added to his 
tasks duties in connection with the Consulate 
at Mukden, Harvin, Hankow, and Shanghai, suc- 
cessively. He served as consul at Chungking, 
Chanksha, and Shanghai. 

During tours of duty at the Department of 
State he was chief of the Division of Far East- 
ern Affairs, and later, Assistant Secretary of 
State. In 1929, Mr. Johnson went to China as 
Minister. 





Dr. Lyman J. Briggs 


Scientist Who is Director 
of Bureau of Standards 


R. LYMAN J. BRIGGS, who began govern- 
ment service 37 years ago and is now di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, is still getting honors in the field 
of scientific and technical research. 

A physicist, Dr. Briggs has been chairman of 
the Scientific Advisory Committee of the National 
Geographic Society-Army Air Corps Stratosphere 
Exposition in 1934 and 1935. 

Lacy, Michigan, where he was born in 1874, was 
14 miles from a railroad. His father donated a 
portion of his land for a church and a school 
and there Dr. Briggs received his early training. 
At 19, he was graduated from Michigan State 
College, which four years ago conferred on him 
the degree of doctor of science for his contri- 
butions to physics. 

From 1895 to 1917, Dr. Briggs was a research 
worker in the Department of Agriculture. In 
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are many and his post one of the 
most responsible. 





charge of the biophysical laboratory of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, he developed a method 
for classifying soils now used the world over. 

In 1917 he went to the Bureau of Standards, 
assigned to aerodynamic and ballistic work. He 
developed instruments to aid in directing gun- 
fire from battleships and a practicable earth- 
inductor compass, in cooperation with others. 
The compass was the type used in the Lind- 
bergh flight. 
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OHN ROOSEVELT, youngest son 

of the President is planning to 
work part of this Summer in an Ore- 
gon Civilian Conservation Corps 
camp, maintained under the direc- 
tion of the Biological Survey. 

Under the tentative arrangement, 
made by President Roosevelt 
through a telephone call to J. N. 
(“Ding”) Darling, chief of the Bu- 
reau, John will be one of the regu- 
lar enrollees of the CCC. He will 
be expected to live under exactly 
the same regulations as other boys 
in the camp. 

Both John and his older brother, 
Franklin Jr., are students at Har- 
vard. Last Summer they went to 
Hawaii with the President, and in 
1933 John taught polo in a Summer 
camp and Franklin Jr. Went to 
Europe. 

x * 


HUEY LONG, CELEBRITY 
HYEY LONG’s fame has reached 
the stage where visitors to the 
Capitol are asking their Senators 
to arrange for them to meet him. 
“They must think I’m the baboon 
of the Senate,” complained Sena- 
tor Long, one day last week, as he 
made his way from the Senate 
chamber to the Senate restaurant. 
He explained that Senator Cope- 
land had asked him to go to the 
restaurant to meet a party of 50 
visitors from New York. 
x *k * 


SMITHSONIAN EXPLORER 

OME of the most intrepid explor- 
ers in the world are to be counted 

among the Washington residents 

employed by the Smithsonian Insti- 

tution. 

Most hazardous of the 20 expedi- 
tions sent out by the Smithsonian 
during the past year, according to 
its officials, was that of David C. 
Graham to the high mountain re- 
gions of Szechwan Province of 
China, where he made extensive 
natural history collections, includ- 
ing such rare animals as the blue 
sheep, the giant panda, the horse- 
tailed deer, the Chinese red wolf, 
and the golden-haired monkey. 

x ** 


CAPITOL GOSSIP 

SENATOR COPELAND has intro- 
duced some 250 bills at this ses- 

sion, more than any other legislator 

in either house. 

* * * It is estimated that Senators 
have distributed approximately 40,- 
000 reserved gallery cards to their 
constituents this session. The en- 
tire gallery, excluding the section 
for the press, has seating for less 
than 1,000 persons. 

* * * Senator Borah says that he 
no longer can afford to own both a 
horse and an automobile; so he has 
given up his horse. For many years, 
no matter what the weather, it was 
his daily custom to go for an early 
morning ride along the Rock Creek 
bridle paths. 

* * * John N. Garner is the first 
Vice President who has been voted 
a mileage allowance to pay his travel- 
ing expenses to and from his home. 

** * Acting House Floor Leader 
Edward T. Taylor holds the record 
for length of continuous service in 
the House. He began Congressional 
service at 50 years of age and has 
served 13 consecutive terms. 

x ket 


COLLEGE MEN IN FCA 
THE staff of messengers at the 
Farm Credit Administration each 


boasts the presence of a graduate 


from Yale and Harvard. 
x * * 


JAIL FOR GOVERNMENT! 

F A CERTAIN BILL now pending 

in Congress is passed in its pres- 
ent form, the Federal Government 
may find itself liable to a fine of $100 
and imprisonment of not more than 
30 days. 

The American Flag Bill, intro- 
duced by Representative Virginia E. 
Jenckes, of Indiana, requires that 
the American flag be flown on all 
Federal buildings every day in the 
year except on Sundays or in stormy 
weather, and provides that “who- 
ever shall violate the provisions of 
this act” shall be liable to a fine 
and imprisonment. 
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WHITE HOUSE WREATHS 
VERY President has honored the 
memory of certan former Presi- 
dents by sending wreaths to their 
tombs. 

Mr. Roosevelt sends wreaths to 
the tombs of Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington 

On Memorial Day, 
sending a wreath to the tomb of 
George Washington, he sends 
wreaths to Arlington National Ceme- 
tery in honor of the Unknown Sol- 
dier of both the Civil War and the 
World War and of the Confederate 
dead who are buried there 

GLENN NIXON. 


in addition to 
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Men and Billions 


T HE BIG PUSH for jobs is about to 
begin. Throughout the nation, the 
Roosevelt Administration has been 
marshaling its forces for the greatest 
and most comprehensive attack on 
unemployment ever made. 

In a few weeks, the first actual 
spending of the $4,000,000,000 allotted 
by Congress for work relief will be- 
gin. A concerted effort will be made 
to give three and a half million em- 
ployable Americans “real jobs with a 
real public value.” 

Federal officials hold out promises 
of roads to be built, rivers to be 
dredged, slums cleared, harbors im- 
proved, rural electrification, grade 
crossings eliminated, and stranded 
families to be established in rural 
communities. 

But skeptics see another CWA, an- 
other spending of billions of the tax- 
payers’ money on makeshift work. 


HALF A CYCLE 

Since the beginning of the depres- 
sion, relief has made a half cycle, 
which will be completed only when 
recovery is again at hand, and waen 
the unemployed are insured against 
social insecurity. 

When the crash 
numbers of Americans, 
than self-supporting citizens, became 
unwilling objects of charity. Private 
philanthropic agencies attempted to 
care for these people. But private 
agencies could not stand the strain. 

States and cities, therefore, had to 
take over a greater and greater part 
of the burden. Public relief agencies, 
normally geared to take care only of 
the chronic unemployed, resorted to 
the soup-kitchen and bread line 
method of relief. (Photo No. 1.) 

As the toll of unemployed mounted, 
however, and as the pressure for Fed- 
eral assistance became greater, the 
national government took a hand. 
First, it contented itself with supple- 
menting the asets of local agencies 
with gifts of government-owned foods 
—such as Farm Board wheat and cot- 
ton—and with loans from the Federal 
Treasury. And then it resorted to out- 
right grants of money for relief, huge 
sums being appropriated by Congress 
for this purpese-from time to time. 

The national government set up the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion; and, working through State of- 
ficials, began to hand out food, cloth- 
ing, fuel and other necessities to those 
on the relief rolls (Photo No. 2). 


THE “DOLE” 

Circumstances and the exigencies of 
an ever-growing relief burden brought 
changes in administrative methods 
Public agencies turned to the simpler 
device of supplying their “clients” 
with checks, and the so-called “dole” 
became a recognized institution. Large 
forces were employed merely for the 
making out of checks. (Photo No. 3.) 

However, the assumption that most 
of the persons on the relief rolls would 
rather work for subsistence than be 
the idle beneficiaries of relief money, 
stimulated the Government to place 
as many as possible on some sort of 
work projects. 

Thus, in the Winter of 1933-1934, the 
Civil Works Administration program 
was put into effect. All sorts of proj- 
ects, for which there was actual need 
or which were useful, and many that 
were simply devices for employing 
people, were carried out. Leaf-raking, 
picture painting, school reparing and 
other kinds of work were intensively 
engaged in for several months. 

In the meantime, the Government 
had established a public Works Ad- 
ministration, and launched a three 
billion dollar program of public works. 

Many thousands of persons were 
employed this way (Photo No. 4), but 
the projects in general were so ex- 
pensive, so much money going for ma- 
terials, that too little was left for pay- 
ment to labor. 

LATEST PLAN 

Finally, a few months ago, after all 
the money allotted by the PWA and 
FERA had reached the vanishing 
point, Congress appropriated another 
$4,800.000,000 for a new Administra- 
tion-sponsored work-relief plan. 

And so, the policy inaugurated was 
as follows: To shift the burden of the 
unemployables back to the States and 
cities, and to provide work-relief for 
the employables. 

During the intervening weeks, how- 
ever, modifications have been made. 

Plans to spend money on all types 
of public projects have been changed 
so as to limit expenditures to projects 
which will direct more of the money 
to labor. This plan, it is said, is CWA 
on a larger scale—leaf raking, side- 
walk construction, house painting, 
and such works. (Photo No. 5.) 

This past week, Harry L. Hopkins, 
Works Progress Administrator, met 
with his staff (Photo No. 6) and dis- 
cussed plans for the final steps which 
will cause, as he says, “the dirt to 
fly,” in a few weeks. 

ALLAN SHERMAN 
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PRESIDENT’S NEW PLANS FOR DETERMINING _ 
THE SCOPE OF THE WORK-RELIEF PROGRAM 


“We have to divide three and a 
half million men into four billion 
dollars. Almost anybody can un- 
derstand that. In other words, Con- 
gress has given us four billion dol- 
lars. The objective is to put three 
and a half million men to work dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year.” 

This is the problem in planning 
the work relief program as President 
Roosevelt explained it to State 
Wo:ks_ Progress Administrators 
meeting in Washington last week. 

Necessity for restricting the pro- 
gram to projects with small require- 
ments for materials, continued Mr. 
Roosevelt, is going to cause “a great 
many heartaches for people who 
have very expensive projects—proj- 
ects that do not fall within the 
arithinetic.” 

“Outside of a handful of what 
might be called strictly Federal 
projects, he added, “which total only 
a very small portion of the four bil- 
lion dollars, practically all the rest 
of the money must be spent at an 
average of $1,100 to $1,200 per man 
who is given employment.” 


COST PER CAPITA 


Employment must be furnished at 
an even lower per capita figure than 
that cited by the President if all of 
the $1,800,000,000 now segregated for 
road building, grade crossing elimi- 
nation, Cvilian Conservation Corps, 
and other heavy construction proj- 
ects is used. These projects, says 
Mr. Roosevelt, would furnish em- 
ployment for one million persons. 

That leaves 2,500,000 people to be 
employed on an average annual ex- 
penditure of $880. 

This is an even smaller per capita 
outlay than that required by the 


Civil Works Administration, which 
had a work program with a sub- 
stantial number of ‘“made-work” 


Under CWA 
were about 


projects of little value. 
average expenditures 
$1,000 annually. 

A study of 4,000 completed PWA 
projects, with a cost totaling $147,- 
390,075, made public by Harold L. 
Ickes, Public Works Administrator, 
shows that average annual costs for 
each employe were $2,132, or nearly 
twice the maximum suggested by 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

Development of the present pro- 
gram practically excludes all PWA 
projects. Only five types of projects 
fall within or near the maximum 
cost. They are roads and highways, 
with annual costs of $1,103; dams 
and canals, $1,261; locks, $1,175; 
surveying and mapping, $914; and 
plant pest and disease control, $874. 

Why did the President plan a 
program with a low per capita cost 





rather than an extension of the 
PWA monumental building type of 
construction? 


REASONS FOR NEW PROGRAM 
In the first place the former type 
of projects frequently were located 
far from the centers of employment. 
To reach dam projects and other 
similar enterprises it was frequently 


necessary for the unemployed to 
travel long distances. 
Secondly, only a small proportion 


of the persons on relief are con- 
struction workers, capable of taking 
jobs on large building projects 

A recent survey of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration 


throws light on the job classification 
of the unemployed. It shows: 

That of the 3,500,000 families with 
employable members, fewer than 
500,000 have had any connection 
with the construction industry. 

That more than 500,000 of the 
employables are white-collar work- 
ers, stenographers, bookkeepers, of- 
fice workers and clerks. 

That approximately 1,500,000 of 
the employables were once factory 
workers 

That a large proportion of the 
unemployed are domestic workers 
while another large group is com- 


[Continued on Page 17, Column 1.] 
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The House of Schenley is proud 


to offer Golden Wedding and to place upon 
it the Mark of Merit as assurance of quality. 
Golden Wedding is a blend of COSTLIER 
STRAIGHT WHISKIES including plenty of 
old, pre-prohibition stock. Your friends recog- 


nize its BETTER TASTE. “It’s ALL whiskey.” 
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What is ‘100? 


To some, a week-end fishing trip. 


two long ye 


ars of scrimping and saving. 


lo others, of solvency? 


For 


out of the meager average income of the wage 


earner today 
and the rainy day. 


They Perform Miracles 


With what they have 


who still have employment, perform miracles. 


Their children are 


Their homes are neat—livable. 


When rainy days come 
to come—there is no reserve. 


alternative. What then? 


industry is trying to keep the worker in a state 
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there is little left for the bank— 


these thrifty millions, 


-and they are bound 
Debt is the only 
Can 


dilemma be laid at the door of industry, when 


Many factories today run with- 


out profit to keep men working at all. 


A Workable Solution 


Household has found one workable, practical 


solution. Not just to loan them money, though 


fed 


clothed. 


straighten them out. 


for home money management 


often a small loan is vital and necessary and can 


But the need is deeper 


than that. We provide them with proved plans 


give them con- 


structive help in the job of buying homernec- 
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Hovusexotp Finance Corporation 

919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois e 
Gentlemen: Please send me free copies of your “Money Manage- 
ment” plan and a sample from the “Better Buymanship” library. 
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New Tax Program 


Divides Editors 


TWO-THIRDS OF COMMENTATORS 
OPPOSE PRESIDENT’S PLAN 
TO LEVY ON WEALTH 











President Roosevelt's new tax program 
is assailed as damaging to the business of 
the country by 69 per cent of the news- 
papers which have commented on the 
message. The proposal is favorably re- 
ceived by 31 per cent of the press. Need 
of balancing the budget is offered as a 
reason for increased taxation of wealth. 
Some of the opposition to the President 
is from those who believe that his policy 
is based on political strategy. 


THE PRESIDENT’S proposed tax program is re- 

ceived coldly by the country even where there 
is agreement with the main tax principle in- 
volved. 

That “taxes should be levied in proportion to 
ability to pay and in proportion to benefits re- 
ceived” is not challenged but the argument is 
made that the President goes beyond the rea- 
sonable application of the principle when he pro- 
poses to tax not alone for support of Govern- 
ment but also to accomplish a change in the dis- 
tribution of wealth. 


“WHERE WILL IT STOP?” 


“Persons of cautious mind,” says the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “will be in- 
clined to ask where Federal Government will 
stop or can be forced to stop, if it starts to con- 
fiscate individual wealth by means of taxation, 
and is confirmed in. such use of the taxing power. 
What is to be the limit of reasonable wealth, in 
which an individual is secured by the Constitu- 
tion, and how is that limit to be determined?” 

The Bulletin agrees that the Executive “is 
correct in his theory of taxation,” and concludes: 

“President Roosevelt goes beyond this primary 
use of the tax power and proposes that it shall 
be used for police purposes, to restrain the ac- 
cumulation of wealth within prescribed limits 
and to compel the distribution of wealth if ac- 
cumulated beyond these limits.” 


SOME SAY ‘CONFISCATORY’ 


Destructive character of the proposed tax- 
ation is alleged by several leading news- 
papers, among them the Philadelphia Inquirer 
(Rep.), with the charge that “the President, 
without warning, bears down upon the reviving 
forces of returning prosperity with a tax pro- 
gram to lure hosannahs from the something- 
for-nothing followers of Long, Townsend, Sin- 
clair and the whole tribe of false prophets.” 

The program is called by the Los Angeles 
Times (Rep.), a system of “confiscatory taxa- 
tion,” and the Boston Post (Dem.), sees a pros- 
pect that “if Congress follows the President’s 
suggestions, large estates will have disappeared 
entirely 25 years from now.” 


SUSPICION OF POLITICS 


-Denunciation of the proposal as _ political 
Strategy is the response of some newspapers 
which refuse to recognize the action of the 
Executive as having any economic significance. 
The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) declares that 
“the message puts Mr. Roosevelt appreciably to 
the left of the main road,” while the New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.) holds that the “tax pro- 
gram is composed of equal parts of politics and 
spite.” 

The Herald Tribune believes that “the whole 
tone of the message suggests that it was con- 
ceived and written in the first reaction to the 
Supreme Court's unanimous rejection of the 
NRA.” 


MESSAGE ACCLAIMED BY SOME 


On the side of the Administration, the Kansas 
City Star (Ind.) is impressed with the thought 
that “President Roosevelt made a political mas- 
ter stroke, even though its immediate effect may 
be to slow down recovery.” 

The Portland Oregonian (Ind.) advises that 
“we can stand heavy taxes, but we cannot stand 
indefinitely a program of heavy taxes, while 
continuing to spend billions in excess of what 
these taxes will yield in revenue.” 

“The President’s message,” thinks the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer (Dem.), “is recognized as the 
outline of a social philosophy. It is in no sense 
a fiscal program. * * * Like other questions that 
arise in a democracy, this one must be answered 
in the way best to serve the largest number of 
people. 

“The day of the great Rockefeller, Vanderbilt, 
Astor and Carnegie fortunes is probably past. 
We incline to the belief that it is better for the 
country that such is the case.” 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press (Ind.) describes the 
utterance as “a philosophy of the essential social 
character of large aggregations of wealth,” and 
the New York Times (Dem.) comments on the 
effect of the policy: “It will doubtless be called 
radical or revolutionary, but it may be replied 
that the President is simply continuing and ex- 
tending a movement which began in this coun- 


“SOAK THE RICH!” 

The New York Sun 
ment on the plan: 

“It is based on the old formula of ‘soaking the 
rich’, Tax them living through income taxes 
raised higher and higher. Tax them dead 
through increased inheritance taxes. Tax the 
big corporations so that the little ones may 


(Ind.) makes this com- 
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Cartoonist Homan for United Features Syndicate, 


Hey! That’s My Old Flag! 








have richer stockholders than the big ones, Tax 
not only for revenue, but to destroy. 

“Yet Mr. Roosevelt in the same breath says 
that ‘if a government is to be prudent its taxes 
must produce ample revenues without discour- 
aging enterprise.’ 

“Prudent! What is that word doing in any 
public paper of the Washington administration? 
And why should the President talk about 
avoiding ‘onerous burdens upon the mass of 
our people’ when he has deliberately jacked up 
the cost of living?” 


TWO THEORIES OF TAXATION 

Two theories of taxation are recognized by 
the Baltimore Evening Sun (Dem.), one, ac- 
cording to that paper, that “balancing the bud- 
get is the very center and reason for being of 
any program of taxation”. 

The Baltimore paper then takes up the second 
theory, with the statement: 

“It holds that taxation may reasonably be 
employed as an instrumentality of social con- 
trol. Alexander Hamilton was keenly aware of 
this possibility and, as the first Secretary of the 
Treasury, frankly shaped his fiscal policy with 
this in mind. He endeavored, with considerable 
success, to employ the power of taxation, not 
merely to raise revenue, but to establish and 
consolidate the strength of the central Govern- 
ment.” 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation's Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


Ripe for Taxes 

One authority has figured that 56,000,000 peo- 
ple have bank deposits, but he should have kept 
the fact from Congress.—Indianapolis News. 

* * * 
Blame for Huey 

It’s about time for someone to blame Huey on 
Thomas Jefferson who purchased Louisiana.— 
New Haven Journal-Courier. 

* * * 
Does General Boast? 

“It’s a miracle how we have kept the depres- 
sion alive,” declares General Johnson. Anybody 
in Washington who feels like a scrap may con- 
sider himself included in that “we’.—Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette. 

* * 
Don’t Stick to the Ship 

Donald Richberg is not much impressed with 
seafaring codes which require a captain to g0 
down with his ship.—Council Bluffs (Iowa) Non- 
pareil, 

* * 
Loss of Prestige 

It must be embarrassing to be a key man and 
discover that the lock has been changed.—New 
York Sun, 

* * 
The Recurrent Bugs 

The honors for insect activity just now seems 
pretty evenly divided between the tent cater- 


pillar and the _ presidential bug.—Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening-Gazette. 
* * 


Exposing the Bones 
The framework of the New Deal was kept un- 
der cover in the campaign of 1932. But it can’t 
be hidden in 1936.—Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus- 
Leader. 
eee 
Alas, the Blue Eagle 
As for the Blue Eagle, it doesn’t scream, The 
word is scram.—Toledo (O.) Blade. 
#19 
Takes a Big Swallow 
The youth who swallowed a campaign but- 
ton is much better, but there is no improve- 
ment in the condition of those who swallowed 
campaign promises.—St. Joseph (Mo.) News- 
Press. 
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| Cartoonist Elderman .in the Washington Post, 





The Parole Problem 


From the Chicago Tribune (Rep.): 

HE maladministration of the parole system 

through the influence of misguided humani- 
tarianism, unscrupulous lawyers and racketeers, 
and corrupt politicians is a scandal and a men- 
ace. It is a prized instrument of the aliiance 
of crime and corrupt politics, covered by false 
sentiment * * * Its coddling of incorrigible and 
dangerous youth, its abuse by corrupt politicians 
and their clients and allies and by the shyster 
and racketeer are one of the flagrant factors 
of the problem of crime in America. 
x** 

From the San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.): 

N THE discussion of parole it is important to 

keep in mind that parole is only a part of 

the larger problem of the whole prison system. 

Most authorities agree that parole, on the 
whole, has justified itself, both from the hu- 
mane and economic standpoints. Its success de- 
pends largely upon the conditions under which 
it is administered. The better the conditions, 
the better the results, 
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Yaas and Mans 


: L TTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 











(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers., Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Too Many Micawbers 

Sir:—May I extend my congratula- 
tions to you for your marvelous publica- 
tion? It points the way to a new stand- 
ard of American journalism. 

As you so ably point out, the Constitu- 
tion has not failed us. Democracy has 
not failed. Capitalism has not failed. 
It is our old concepts of private and 
public morality that have failed. We 
need a new deal in our national psychol- 
ogy. We have far too many foolish op- 
timists in America, too many Mr. Micaw- 
bers. We need more pessimistic, stern, 
stoical, cynical realists, with courage 
enough to look at facts as they exist. 

We need to discard the false mathe- 
matics of the Third Economy of Dr. 
Tugwell and his economic alchemists. 
** * We need to realize that the only 
way to make America prosperous is to 
produce wealth, not to destroy it. 

I think we are all convinced now that 
the nation cannot endure half socialis- 
tic and half capitalistic. 

Cincinnati, O. RUEBEN J. WOOD. 
xk * 


To Speed Court Tests 

Sir:—The fact that it took more than 
two years to declare the NRA unconsti- 
tutional shows the need of a quicker 
method of the Supreme Court passing on 
Congressional legislat.on. 

The Supreme Court, by a constitu- 
tional amendment should be given 
original jurisdiction, concurrent with the 
District Courts, over questions affect- 
ing the constitutionality of laws passed 
by Congress and laws passed by the 
legislatures of States. 

The present jurisdiction being in dis- 
tricts courts in each Staie, the case has 
first to go to trial in the District Court, 
then to the Supreme Court. The costs 
are almost prohibitive to some men. 
Mobile, Ala. G. W. CLEVELAND. 

x*e* 


Need Informed Democracy 

Sir:—I have been reading your publi- 
cation for a year. It is refreshing in 
these times of demagogues to hear one 
who looks at things in a unbiased way, 
recognizing the good but standing firm 
against what is not. 

It is hard to understand how the pres- 
ent Administration could be responsible 
for the repeal of prohibition, because 
it would not work, then apply the same 
principle to nearly everything else. Laws 
are of little avail in a free country un- 
less the people can digest them. * * * 
The vital need is education and a rais- 
ing of the moral standards, then the 
right laws will follow naturally 

In these times, when in so many coun- 
tries dictators are exploiting the people 
and turning back instead of forward, the 
chief concern of the people of America 














mental principles on which this coun- 
try was founded. 

To have a real democracy there must 
be an alert and informed electorate. 
Don’t you think it is time the people 
organizea and assumed that responsi- 
bility? It could be done by forming com- 
munity centers in the schools, which 
belong to the people; there they can 
learn ahout their government and the 
duties of citizenship, discuss conditions, 
see to it that only honest and capable 
men and women represent them and 
that the laws enacted are for the good 
of all. ALCIE L. BRACKETT. 
Chicago, Ill. 

x~** 


Urges Early Decision 

Sir:—If Congress passes the Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill in its present form I would 
suggest that you urge the various utility 
holding companies to get the matter be- 
fore the Supreme Court at once so that 
we could get this matter settled with 
justice and not emotions before the 1936 
presidential election. Then in the future 
we shall know if it is worthwhile to in- 
vest our savings in this country or send 
what we save, if any, to Canada or 
elsewhere. W. H. JOWETT. 
Haverhill, Mass. 

x «er 


Applauds NRA Decision 

Sir:—The people as a whole are in ac- 
cord with the Supreme Court's decision 
on NRA. 

The economic brain trust have rocked 
the nation with their inexperienced 
Administration. I still believe most 0: us 
on the outside are Americans, and if 
given a chance will work out of the de- 
pression. J. C. CLOPTON. 
Austin, Tex. 

x~*wrk* 


Condemns Chiselers 

Sir:—To your way of thinking, the Su- 
preme Court’s decision declaring the 
NRA unconstitutional was the unloos- 
ing of the shackles of the Administra- 
tion around business and industry, once 
more giving them the right to handle 
their business as they see fit, without 
governmental interference. The Consti- 
tution of the United States will protect 
the people from having their rights and 
liberties taken from them. 

Well, I know of seven instances where 
my friends have already had their pay 
cut, their hours increased and some 
working seven days a week. * * * Every 
business does its share of chiseling. If 
that is what's going to happen, and it 
is, I'll have government interferenc., 
and you can live on the Constitution. 
Chicago, Ill. CHARLES RUSSEL. 

: = 


Stressing Constitutionalism 
Sir:—As a consistent reader of your 
editorials, I wish to express my appre- 
ciation of the spirit of real Americanism 
which has formed their basis. I have 
seen much editorial and news comment 
upon the President’s social philosophy 
but none has come to my notice that so 





Admininistrtion’s idea as does your edi- 
torial captioned “Our ‘Social Objective.’” 
Keep up the good work, as it con- 
stantly brings to the notice of your read- 
ing public that, after all, the Consti- 
tution is the basis of government of the 
United States. 
New York City 
* 
Disapproves Criticism 

Sir:—Your carping criticism of the 
Administration is not very helpful, it 
seems to me. DONALD A. McDONALD. 
Seattle, Wash. 

x*** 
“Best in U. S. A.” 

Sir:—I think you have one of the best, 
if not the best paper in this good old 
United States of America. “Tomorrow” 
is one of the finest columns ever pub- 
lished, S. E. NORBETZ. 
Paris, Tenn. 


J. J. WARD, JR. 
x * 


kk 
Holds President Responsible 


Sir:—Your editorial of May 13 was 
disgusting in attempting to defend the 
President as being misled or ill advised. 
You cannot fool the people all the time. 
Dictators are not popular, and for this 
reason idols of 1932 are now passe. 

Your editorial of June 3 rings 
true to American doctrine. Let’s have 
more of this courage from your writers 
and commentators. L. E. FOWLER, 
Hendrysburg, O. 

x «re 
Has Faith in President 

Sir:—You accuse our President of 
wanting to set up a centralized dicta- 
torship like Hitler or Mussolini have 
done. The opposite is true, I think. 
Those gentlemen of Europe * * * first 
wrecked all labor unions and brought 
them into submission. Then’ they 
curbed the press of all free speech. 
Has Mr. Roosevelt done of any of these? 

Mr. Roosevelt's heart bleeds for the 
workers whose standards have been low- 
ered by the decision of the Supreme 
Court. Workers have gone back to the 
10 and 12-hour days and seven-day 
weeks with loss of pay in a great many 
cases. Do you think that is best for the 
country? 

I say if social justice cannot be had 
under the present Constitution let's 
amend it to permit the enactment of 
laws that will bring social reform to this 
country. J. E. SINGLETON, 
Bigelow, Ark. 


x 4 & 
“Servant, Not Master” 

Sir:—The sooner the President realizes 
that he is the servant of the people and 
not the master, the better it will be for 
all concerned. GERTRUDE S. FLAGG, 
Los Gatos, Calif. 

2 @ 
For Jefferson’s Ideals 

Sir:—Circumstances have brought 
about a new day. Let us hope it will be 
dedicated to Jeffersonian democracy 
and the Constitution. * * * 














country and it is freedom that will save 
it. Individual liberty, free speech, free 
press—all these are contrary to dictator- 
ship M. H. DEVOE, 
Moshestane ille, a x. 

x * 


Divinely senteit 

Sir:—We must say that we feel that 
the New Deal has proved itself good for 
the nation. We as a people can see the 
Administration through the inspiration 
of Almighty God. * * * As a people we 
must be able to see that the only way to 
obtain the highest degree of welfare for 
ourselves is to be willing to work for 
the good of all. E. H. CARTER. 
Lisbon. La, 

x * * 


“John the Baptist” 

Sir:—Many thought two years ago 
that Roosevelt was the economic, so- 
cial and political Messiah and some 
still think so. I think he may be the 
“John the Baptist” of a new order. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. A. O. CONRAD. 
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Likes Editorial 
Sir:—Congratulations on your magnifi- 

cent editorial, “Our ‘Social Objectives.’” 

It should be reprinted in an edition of 

several million pamphlet copies and cir- 

culated all over this broad land. 

New York City. C. R. BERRIEN. 

x «ee 


Thinks Bonus Undeserved 

Sir:—The message delivered by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on the veto of the bonus 
bill was able and logical. It showed 
the Chief Executive to be a real states- 
man and not a politician. He is inter- 
ested in the whole country. 

The paying out of money not yet due 
and paying more than is due is bad 
business especially when there are other 
needs more pressing. Some people may 
not care how they get money just so 
they get it, but a good citizen should 
not want more than is due him. The 
appropriation of the four billions of dol- 
lars already made by Congress is for 
the ex-service man as well as for other 
people. No good citizen should want a 
double appropriation for himself, soldier 
or not a soldier. 

The people of the United States should 
be thankful for such a great and noble 
man as President Roosevelt. He has 
sacrificed himself for his country. Many 
of our would-be statesmen would not 
have done anything so noble. a 
Oxford, Miss. W. N. LOWRANCE. 

x * , 


He’d Spread The News 

Sir:—I regret I am not wealthy enough 
to subscribe for 100,000 copies of The 
United States News to be sent to libra- 
ries, clubs and institutions of various 
kinds where some of the so-called, “dear 
peepul” could learn what their repre- 
sentatives are doing in Washington. 
You are to be commended for your splen- 
did editorials. H. E. SHILAND, 


President, Provident Systems. Inc. 





Press Sees Flaws 


In Work Relief Plan 


GREAT MAJORITY DOUBTS PER- 
MANENT RESULTS FROM OUT- 
LAY OF BILLIONS 








Federal work-relief projects, involving 
billions of dollars, will produce little 
permanent result, according to 82 per 
cent of the papers commenting on the 
Government plans. The gist of the criti- 
cism is that nearly all the billions will be 
needed for wages if the desired goal is 
to be achieved. However, 18 per cent of 
the commentators believe that the Works 
Progress Administration, undertaking to 
employ 3,500,000 men at definite wages, 
will achieve the expected result. 


‘AILURE to provide for purchase of materials 
and delay in getting under way with the drive 
against unemployment are the chief grounds of 
criticism of the work-relief program. It is 
argued that plans should have been made even 
before the measure was passed by Congress. 
There is also an expressed suspicion of politics 
in the handling of the five-billion-dollar relief 
fund, and this is found to be more strongly evi- 
dent in disputes that have arisen between the 
Federal Government and the States 


DELAY EXCITES COMPLAINT 


“There has been a great deal of talk about 
what is going to be done,” says the Newport 
News (Va.) Daily Press (Ind.), “but thus far all 
that has been done is to place the needy on a 
modified dole.” 

With satirical comment on the situation, the 
Lincoln (Nebr.) State Journal (Rep.) remarks: 
“Those who have been complaining that noth- 
ing has been done are in for a little surprise. 
The President is hopeful that the program will 
be in full swing by November 1. * * * Those who 
have been complaining about the delay (and 
they feel justified since plans could have been 
started months ago, before Congress even passed 
the bill) are going to have a lot of time for 
further complaints. 

“Some work may be started soon, during the 
Summer in fact, but full scale operations are 
not expected until late Fall.” 


NO MIRACLE THUS FAR 


“Complete desuetude has wrapped itself 
around the works fund,” comments the Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Morning Star (Rep.), while the New 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.), pointing out that 
the Administration announced “such major con- 
struction enterprises as slum clearance, rural 
housing, rural electrification, national highway 
building and the elimination of grade cross- 
ings,” proceeds to analyze the results: 

“The trumpets blared, and the President an- 
nounced another New Deal miracle. The critics, 
to be sure, protested and asked for details, facts, 
figures. But such mundane affairs meant little 
to the New Deal while on its blithe trip skyward. 

“Now, as the stick hits the earth with a dull 
thud, what has been suspected all along becomes 
disagreeably plain, despite the protests of Mr. 
Harry Hopkins. 

“There has been no miracle and there can be 
none. So far from discovering a new way to 
make jobs, the President is back exactly where 
he was a year ago when, amid the ruins of the 
unpopular CWA, he reverted to plain relief.” 


EFFECT ON ROAD WORK 


The effect on the construction of public roads 
is taken up by the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal 
(Ind.) with the complaint: “The rule of the 
Administration that projects will not be ap- 
proved that require the expenditure of more 
than $1,100 per year for each man, it is now 
said, will prevent the construction of heavy type 
highways. It will mean that these funds allo- 
cated to the various States will have to be spent 
largely for preliminary work such as grading 
and drainage. 

“This is a blow to New Mexico’s ambition to 
complete its federal aid highway systems, the 
second blow from the Administration’s ruling on 
the expenditure of the funds. The first blow was 
when it was learned the order practically elim- 
inates any hope of reclamation and irrigation 
work.” 

“Every season,” declares the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal (Ind.) “ought to see a lessening of the 
makeshift projects and performance, an im- 
provement of the nation’s resources not utterly 
incommensurate with the expenditures of muney 
and labor.” 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) as- 
serts: 

“While Administration policy as to work relief 
is asserted to be unchanged, it is manifest that 
the plan of adopting by preference projects of 
low material cost and based on an average per 
capita expenditure of $1,200 may seriously affect 
the bearing of the program on permanent re- 
covery.” 


PROJECTS NOT AVAILABLE? 

In defense of the Administration, the Helena 
(Mont.) Independent (Ind.) makes the state- 
ment: 

“Not only are the administrative problems in- 
volved of overwhelming magnitude, the big thing 
right now is lack of cooperation from the towns 
and cities throughout the nation. 

“There actually is a dearth of feasible works 
projects being put up to the PWA group. State 
and municipal officials generally do not appear 
to understand what is expected of them or what 
their opportunities are.” 
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TEW deal planning for the farmer 


takes the limelight as NRA codes 
for industry fade. 
Following occurrences reveal the 
trend: 
The House of 
voted to bulwark 
Adjustment Act 


Representatives 
the Agricultural 
against a forth- 


coming Supreme Court test by 
writing processing taxes directly 
into law, by limiting the powers of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
by providing a new base for mar- 


keting agereements, which are 
farmer codes. 
Chester C. Davis, Administrator 


of the AAA, told what his organi- 
zation had in mind for the future 
of farming. 

And Joseph S. Davis and Harold 
B. Rowe, writing under the auspices 


of the Brookings Institution—an 
agency devoted to economic re- 
search, the board of trustees of 









Transform more of the two million 


miles of mud-and-dust roads 
into smooth, hard, year-round, all- 


weather boulevards by the low-cost 
“SOIL-STABILIZATION” method 


HERE’S a mighty contribution toward unemployment 
relief....A way to utilize wisely a portion of the huge 
Government Work Relief fund toward utmost benefits 
to the needy, to rural citizens and to the general public. 
... A means for improving thousands of miles of farm- 
to-market highways which cannot be considered for 
costly types of paving at the present time: 


Surface them with Gravel-and-Soil stabilized with 


Calcium Chioride. Many times more miles can be im- 


proved by this economical, modern method than with 


concrete, brick, asphalt or macadam. Calcium Chloride 


holds the key. . .. It produces the constant mois- 
ture necessary to bind together mixtures of gravel, 
sand, clay and loam and enables traffic itself to compact 
them into an amazingly durable road surface. With a 


Michi, 


Alkali C 


ONONDAGA COUNTY, N.Y.—Grading 
and “soil-stabilizing” a road by hand labor 
ited from ployment relief lists. 
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Two and one-third million miles of road 
like the one shown at top could be imex- 
pensively improved like the one shown 
below it—through “soil stabilization.” 


minimum of maintenance such roads will stay firm, 
dustless—will not ravel or wash away. 


Boost “SOIL-STABILIZED” Roads. Urge your highway 
officials to look into this newest branch of highway 
engineering developed with the aid of the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, and help to bring its benefits to your 
community. Free information will gladly be sent by 
any of the following members of the 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 


The Dow Chemical Company ... +» « « Midland, Michigan 
The Columbia Alkali Corporation 
Solvay Sales Corporation . . 


Barberton, Ohio 
40 Rector St., New York City 
+ « 60 E. 42nd St., New York City 





RM: GROOMING AAA FOR ITS TEST IN COURT 


The United States 





an uncle of President 
Roosevelt—analyzed the wheat and 
cotton program of the New Deal. 

Most importance was attached by 
Government officials to the action 
of the House of Representatives. 
That branch of Congress voted the 
AAA what it wanted by a tally of 
168 to 52. New Deal leaders in the 
Senate expect that body to follow 
suit after a more protracted battle. 


WHAT THE HOUSE DID 


Delano, 


it 


What the House did is this: 

1. Authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to “order” marketing 
agreements—which are codes—for 
handlers of milk, tobacco, fresh 
fruits (except apples), fresh vege- 
tables, walnuts and pecans, and 


turpentine, if 50 per cent by vol- 
ume of the handlers in a given 
class or region want it, or if two- 
thirds of the farmers desire. Price 
fixing is authorized for milk. Nota- 
ble is the absence of authority to 
order marketing agreements for 
canners of fruits and vegetables 
and packers of meat. 

2. Gave the Government power to 
use 30 per cent of the nation’s cus- 
toms receipts, and processing tax 
receipts, to finance the export of 
farm products. This is a modified 
export debenture plan and involves 
“dumping” of surplus commodities 
abroad. 

3. Wrote into law existing proc- 
essing taxes, so that if the Supreme 
Court should rule invalid the taxes 
imposed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, there still would be the 
taxes voted directly by Congress. 

4. Voted authority to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to use Govern- 
ment lending power to store sur- 
plus farm products in time of plenty, 
and then to use these same prod- 
ucts to make benefit payments in 
years of crop shortage. This is 
known as Secretary Henry Wallace’s 
ever-normal granary plan. 

Amendments to the existing AAA 
law, now voted by the House, cover | 
48 pages and involve nearly a com- 
plete rewriting of the existing law 
in what legislators describe as an 
effort to make it proof against legal 
attack on constitutional grounds. 


NEW PHASE OF PROGRAM 

As the New Deal farm program 
heads into a new phase, Chester C. 
Davis, its administrator, outlined the 
views of its officials. 

He said that “restricted produc- 


tion will not be the focal point of a 
permanent policy for agriculture. 
Lasting improvement in the wel- 


fare of the-farmers is necessarily 
bound up with increased production 
and consumption of agricultural 
products. 

“A long-view policy for agricul- 
ture will actively seek to remove 











Youth demands Action... 
and Youth will be Served 


Young folks have a way of finding 
out! That's why you see so many of 
them driving in where the Esso 
sign’s displayed. For when youth 
takes the wheel to go places and do 
things.. 
spond. And they do... with all their 
vim, vigor and vitality .. when fuel 
and oil are supplied at the Esso sign. 

With Aerotype Esso or Essolene 
in the tank and Essolube in the 


motors just have to re- 


crankcase .. engines deliver their 
utmost power, speed and accelera- 
tion with such generous mileage 
that this surpassing performance is 
mighty easy on the pocketbook. 

Take a tip from youth. Cultivate 
the habit of stopping where you 
see the Esso sign. You're sure to 
banish travel troubles if you do 
and enjoy to the full the thrills of 
“Happy Motoring.” 


ESSO MARKETERS 


RECOMMENDED FOR 


other regular-price fuels. . ESSOLUBE—the premium quality oil at regular price. Ask for 
“Esso Tours and Detours”. . published monthly. Contains official road construction maps; 
vacation information; touring data; etc. 


mal 


Also, individual road maps. 


* .. Aerotype ESSO— modeled after 1. S. 
Army Combat Aviation Gasoline. . ESSOLENE—guarantees smoother performance than 


courteous treatment . 


metropolitan servicenter . . 


THE a OF Happy Motoring / 


Wherever you see an Esso sign. . 
modest wayside filling station or an elaborate 


. helpful attention .. 


which is headed by Frederic A. | 
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barriers that now constrict inter- 
national trade.” 
Independent appraisal of the 


AAA efforts in wheat and tobacco, 
is made by two Brookings Institu- 
tion studies. 

The study of the New Deal wheat 
program, made by Mr. T. S. Davis, on 
leave from the Food Research Insti- 
tute of Leland-Stanford University 
fills a 441-page volume. 

Mr. Davis said: 

“The major achievement of the 
wheat program in its first two 
years, as I see it, lies in having in- 
creased the income of wheat grow- 
ers as a group (chiefly by adjust- 
ment payments to those who signed 
wheat contracts) by probably over 


$200,000,000 above what they other- | 


wise would have received. 
EFFECT ON CONSUMERS 

“This involved little burden on the 
the public treasury and apparently 
no large net burden on the milling 
and baking industries. It was done 


mainly at the expense of consumers | 


of wheat, including farmers other 
than those who had their own 
wheat milled tax free for home use. 
In this redistribution of the national 
income, consumers as a class paid 
more money than wheat growers 
gained.” 





Yet, after this study was com- 
pleted, Mr. Davis concluded: 


“Certain tendencies within the | 


wheat program seem to me con- 
trary to the national interest. I 
am disposed to give the AAA high 
credit for its conduct of the experi- 
ment to date; yet I believe that 
neither the results nor the promise 
justify indefinite continuance of 
experiment in the form that now 
seems in contemplation.” 


DANGER OF CORRUPTION 

Mr. Davis saw in the AAA wheat 
program the basis for a “sinister 
form of political corruption.” He 
remarked: 

“The AAA has striven, in the main 
with considerable success, to pre- 
vent political influence from deter- 
mining its wheat program or inter- 
fering with its effective execution. 
Nevertheless, the distribution of 
payments to wheat growers power- 
fully influences votes in the regions 
most concerned. Once this policy 
is established and the flow of funds 
well started, attitudes of voters tend 
to be determined not by the in- 
herent wisdom of the policy as a 
whole, but by the desire to keep 
these funds flowing.” 

A more generally favorable analy- 
sis of the AAA program for tobacco 
growers. was made by Mr. Rowe, of 
the Brookings Institution staff. He 
said: 





“The program has been effective 
in obtaining substantial benefits for 
producers in 1933 and 1934. Growers’ 
aggregate incomes from tobacco 
production increased very consider- 
ably in both these years because of 
price enhancements attributable to 
the program, and because of the 
benefit made in connection with the 
production control plans * * * The 
benefit payments made in connec- 
tion with the production control 
plans * * * The benefits received 
by growers have been derived from 
the former profit margins of the 
manufacturer, while it appears that 
consumers of tobacco products have 
borne little if any of the cost thus 
far.’ 
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FASTEST and 


SMOOTHEST 
COAST TO COAST 


| Daylight or overnight to California. 
Fast convenient schedules to Chi- 
cago and St. Louis Giant TWA 
Douglas Skyliners equipped with 
Gyro-Pilots and automatic stebiliz- 
ers from Pittsburgh 


FLY, 







808 15th St. N.W, 
Tel. Natl. 1451 


The 


LINDBERGH 
LINE 





TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIRING 











FOLLOW RIVERS 





cheough the ROCKIES 


om the Uit-Comditioned EMPIRE BUILDER 


GHEAT NORTHERN 


RAILWAY 











FROM CHICAGO TO PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
TACOMA, PORTLAND, OTHER NORTRWEST CITIES and” 
NATIONAL PARKS, ALASKA, CALIFORNIA 










MORE FOR YO 


Low Summer Fares 


UR MONEY 


Dining car meals as low as 50: | 


Pass Detour thru the heart of Glacier Park | transporta 


tion, meals and lodging) only $15.50 


will get for your money, 






VACATION BARGAINS @ We offer All-expense Tours from 
the cheapest to the best and tell you exactly what you 
See your local railway ticket 
agent or travel bureau, or write M. M. HUBBERT, 


GENERAL EASTERN PASSENGER AGENT, GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILWAY, 595 FIFTH AVENUE, A? 
48TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 











When a tire bursts, this can 
save your lives! 


So put LIFE GUARD TUBES in the tires on your family car 


You see illustrated here a cross-section of a 


new kind of inner tube for automobile tires. 


It has two air chambers, one inside the other, 


with a tiny vent between. 


The whole purpose of this 
special tube is to give you 
that vital interval of time 
after a blowout that you 
need to bring your speed- 
ing car to a safe stop under 
control. 


It does that when a tire bursts 
by retaining a quantity of air 
under slow release in the inner 
chamber, so that the “‘let- 
down” effect is somewhat like 
that of a slow leak. 


We call this safety tube the 
“LIFE GUARD,” and hundreds 
of tests — in which 1300 dif- 
ferent constructions were 





developed — show it to be accurately named. 


We have spiked, slashed, exploded thousands 





How LIFEGUARD | 
Tube looks inside | 
tire during normal 
driving 


\\ 



















Casing 
and outer 
tube spiked 
to cause made- 
to-order blowout. 
Note that two-ply 
fabric-reinforced in- \ i | 
ner chamber remains \ n~ ' 
intact. Car rides on this 


reserve air until it can stop in safety 


LIFE GUARD 
TUBE 
















IN RUBBER 


of tires in these tests, on cars speeding at 50, 


60, 70 miles an hour and better, 


In not one instance has the 
LIFE GUARD failed to enable 
the driver to avoid swerve 
and swing in that critical in- 
stant after a blowout when 
life or death hangs by a hair. 


In every instance it has given 
the driver that precious time 
he needed to get his swift- 
moving car under control and 
slowed down to a safe straight- 
line stop. 


LIFEGUARD Tubes are 
neither cheap to build nor 
cheap to buy. 


Their mission is not to save 
money but to save life, 
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NEW tax uses get New Deal attention. 
: * * * 

Mr. Roosevelt again takes the offensive. 
Events happen fast. 
x * ~ 
Taking the wind from “share-our-wealth’ 

sails. 
7” 7 7” 
Taxes and pensions get Congress ap- 
proval, open way for huge new system. 
7 * * 


NEw USES for Federal taxing power now in- 
trigue the New Deal. 

Supreme Court Justices stopped Federal regu- 
lation of industry under the Constitution’s in- 
terstate commerce clause. 

Its taxing clause is broader, offers a different 
approach. 

President Roosevelt is taking it. He now favors: 

Added taxes on rich individuals and rich cor- 
porations to help balance the budget. (Early 
budget balancing is demanded by conservatives.) 

Taxes to redistribute wealth, break up big 
fortunes, by assessing not only large estates bul 
the individual inheritances that flow from those 
estates. 

Taxes to break up holding companies, above 
the first holding company, not only in utilities 
but in all American business. 

Taxes to provide pensions for the aged and 
insurance against unemployment. Approved by 
Congress this past week. 

Taxes to regulate agriculture—processing taxes, 
Bankhead taxes, Kerr-Smith taxes. 

Taxes to regulate industry, as in the pending 
Guffey coal bill, by taxing to force compliance 
with codes and then remitting taxes to those 
who comply. 

Taxes on State and local bonds and on Fed- 
eral bonds to plug up loopholes open to rich in- 
vestors who otherwise could dodge the big in- 
come levies. 

Use of the Federal taxing power on a broader 
and broader scale is just getting under way. 

The end? 

Nine Justices of the Supreme Court will be 


Juderwood & Underwood 
SOFT COAL IS THE SUBJECT 
As the House Committee on Ways and Means 
rushes hearings on the Guffey bill designed to 


stabilize the soft coal industry, Acting Chair- 
man of the Committee Carl Vinson (left) steps 


from the bench to discuss the issues with 
Henry Warren, general counsel of the mine 
workers. 








called on to say what it shall be. Congress, spur- 
red by group pressure, by demands of some in- 
dustries, and Mr. Roosevelt, is in a mood to push 
the use of taxes to new and untried lengths. 

Tests are already under way in the courts to 
determine limits to the Federal taxing powers. 

On the result is expected to depend the future 
course of the New Deal. 


A New Deal Offensive 


Reform Legislation Speeds Up; 
social Security Bill Wins 


USINESS is up against a bewildering array of 
Washington events. 

Mr. Roosevelt, on the defensive momentarily 
after the Supreme Court killed NRA codes, sud- 
denly is driving harder than ever. 

Explanations of his strategy differ. 

One group of New Dealers explains the spurt 
of activity as a means of covering retreat from 
earlier experiments. 

Another group explains it as an effort to divide 
business opposition by forcing it to fight on half 
a dozen fronts at once, thus scattering its efforts. 

Still a third group sees the creation of a new 
issue that can be used to divert popular attention 
in the months ahead. 


NEW LEGISLATION 


Whatever the explanation, events are popping. 
Down to essentials, the latest happenings in- 
clude: 

Enactment by Congress, with Presidential ap- 
proval assured, of the Wagner plan to protect 
labor in its right to organize and force collective 
bargaining in industry. There soon will be a new 
National Labor Board with broader powers than 
any before. Federal courts will be charged with 
enforcing orders of that board. Opponents claim 
that the law will force a closed shop in industry; 
that it is unconstitutional. Early court tests of 
constitutionality are assured. 

Enactment by Congress, with the President to 
approve, of a national system of compulsory old- 
age insurance, and of compulsory payroll taxes 
to sustain State systems of unemployment insur- 
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VUES AULT ASTOAAVD AGATE POTASH 


| New Uses For Federal Taxing Power. Redistributing Wealth, Regulating Industry. 





+ Reform Measures Speeded in Congress. The Social Security Program + 








—Underwood & Underwood 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE NEW NRA BOARD 
Members of the Advisory Council of the “Little NRA” meet at Washington headquarters to discuss the fate of voluntary codes and other matters. 
Left to right, seated: Howard Cheney, Emily Newell Blair, James L. O'Neill (Administrator), George L. Berry (Assistant to the Administrator); stand- 


ing: Charles Edison, Philip Murray, Leon C. Marshall (Chief of Division of Review), and William Green. 


ance, Tax collections for both plans start in 
1937. Both face court tests. 

Passage by the House, with Senate and Presi- 
dential approval as good as assured, of amend- 
ments remaking the entire Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. 

Passage by the Senate, with future course un- 
certain, of the Wheeler-Rayburn bill to end util- 
ity holding companies above the first holding 
company. If there is to be House concurrence it 
will come after a floor battle. Some modification 
of the “death sentence” is in sight. 


PROPOSED TAXES 


Sudden injection of sweeping tax plans into 
the Congressional picture by President Roose- 
velt. 

Shift in plans for spending the President’s 
$4,000,000,000 work-relief fund from “pump 
priming” to straight work relief, on a low-cost 
basis. 

Announcement by Mr. Roosevelt that he in- 
tends to continue to push for Federal control of 
bank credit, for amendments strengthening the 
TVA, and for other reform measures. 

The upset given the President’s plans by the 
Supreme Court is not causing abandonment of 
other programs of uncertain legality. 

Decision has been reached to push into law 
the full New Deal plan, then let the Supreme 
Court take the responsibility for saying whether 
it is or is not within the Federal Constitution. 


‘Share- Wealth’ Taxes 


President Steals a March On 
Townsend, Long and Coughlin 


ME: ROOSEVELT’S aides are convinced that 
" his recent moves took the wind from two 
sets of sails. 

One is the old-age pension set, tended by Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend and others. 

The second is the share-the-wealth set, tended 
by Senator Huey P. Long and Father Coughiin, 
Detroit’s “radio priest.” 

The President’s plan for old-age pensions and 
for unemployment insurance, soon to go into 
effect, concerns all employers except farmers and 
employers of casual labor. 

It is a broad social insurance program. 

How does it differ from Dr. Townsend’s plan? 
By basing the national insurance program on 
actuarial findings and not on the idea of a flat 
$200 a month for everybody. 

The President’s plan for sharing the wealth 
primarily concerns the nation’s very wealthy in- 
dividuals and very wealthy corporations; but it 
involves a tax reduction for smaller and less 
wealthy corporations, thereby concerning them, 
too. 

But how does the Roosevelt ‘“share-the-wealth” 
program differ from the Huey Long “share-the- 
wealth” program? 

Senator Long wants a capital levy on all wealth 
above $3,000,000. His levy would tax not income 
from property, but property itself. It would be 
as if all persons with more than $3,000,000 had 
died at once, with the Federal Government mov- 
ing in to apply an inheritance tax. 

The President wants a wide variety of new 
taxes, including new-style inheritance taxes, but 
principally his tax plan is aimed at income. 


EAT 


Levies for Reform as Well as 
Revenue Are Proposed 


(TAXES in the past largely have been levied for 
revenue. 

Taxes in the future, under plans just an- 
nounced and plans already approved by Con- 
gress, will also be levied to effect reform. 

Mr. Roosevelt plans taxes to war on “bigness” 
in corporations, in individual incomes, in for- 
tunes. 

He also utilizes taxes to help the under-privi- 
leged, divide up the national wealth, and regu- 
late industry. 

How his plans and the tax actions of Congress 
affect groups in the population, and groups of 
business units, is pictured as follows: 


INDIVIDUAL TAXPAYER.—Unless the individ- 
ual has an income of more than $1,000,000 a year, 
the President’s recommended tax plan will not 
directly affect his fortunes. 

If he is one of 42 individuals out of 120,000,000 
who, in 1933, earned more than one million dol- 
lars, then he would be faced with a higher tax 
rate on the portion of his income above that 
million. 

Little revenue is tied up in a tax of that kind. 

Later, however, as pressure for revenue in- 
creases, Mr. Roosevelt may come forward with 
plans to increase taxes for small income groups. 
Liberals in the Senate already are talking about 
reducing exemptions and increasing rates to 
widen the base of tax and raise more money. 


SMALL BUSINESSMAN.—Mr. Roosevelt pro- 
poses that Congress lower the rate of tax on 
the corporation with small income. Instead of 
paying 1334 per cent as at present, the small 
businessman would pay 1034 per cent. 

While this tax reduction is being proposed, a 
tax addition is being effected. 

Starting January 1, 1937, every employer is 
going to pay a tax of 1 per cent of his payroll for 
old-age insurance and every employer of four 
or more persons is to be taxed one per cent 
additional for unemployment insurance. This 
amount rises to three per cent for each. 

Prospective tax reduction on. one side is more 
than offset. by an already approved tax increase 
on the other. 


BIG BUSINESSMAN.—MYr. Roosevelt thinks that 
the wealthy corporation—the one with a big 
annual income—should pay proportionately 
more than the small or less wealthy corporation. 

He is asking Congress to grade corporation 
taxes upward to 163, per cent for the rich cor- 
poration, 

In a single line of business, one corporation 
earning a small amount, whether from inef- 
ficiency or small size, would pay taxes at the 
rate of 1034 per cent, while another one, whether 
from efficiency, or great size, would pay at the 
rate of 16% per cent 

Individual income tax rates now are graded 
on the basis of the size of income. 

Corporation income rates on that basis, if 
graded sharply, could be a weapon to force re- 
organization of American industry into smaller 


units. Taxes could be utilized as real trust 
busters. They also could be used to place a 
limit on corporation profits. 


Officials say that Mr. Roosevelt may be start- ~ 


ing something drastic in the way of reform with 
this plan. 


HOLDING COMPANY.—Control of American 
industry has centered more and more into gi- 
gantic holding companies. 

Mr. Roosevelt thinks that Congress should 
study the feasibility of taxing the dividends on 
which these holding companies live, where one 
holding company is piled on top of another. 

Again the objective would be reform; to 
break up conglomerate units of industry, where 
those units would be found by Government com- 
missions to be “unnecessary.” 

This proposed tax and the proposed gradu- 
ated tax on corporations raise issues that of- 
ficials say strike at the heart of the existing 
American business and financial structure. To 
press them into law would involve, according to 
official beliefs, a gigantic struggle that would 
dwart the battle over utility holding companies. 


THE VERY RICH.—The President’s “share-our- 
wealth” plan is aimed at huge concentrations 
of individual wealth. 

Congress is asked to tax not only the estate 
of a wealthy individual but the individual in- 
heritances that flow from the estate. 

The proposed new inheritance taxes, accord- 
ing to unofficial reports, would be confined to 
inheritances of 10 million or more. On that basis 
few individuals in the country could qualify. 

Sought would be a means of preventing such 
fortunes as the Henry Ford fortune, the Rocke- 
feller fortune, or the Mellon fortune, from being 
passed on virtually intact. Federal taxes would 
force their liquidation under the Roosevelt plan. 

When these taxes first were proposed, objec- 
tion was entered on the ground that individuals 
who had built up business enterprises of modest 
size would be forced to liquidate them on the 
death of the principal owner. Since then, ex- 
planation has been made that the President 
does not aim at inheritances short of the “very 
large” ones. 


TAX COLLECTIONS.—Except for payroll taxes, 
which apply alike to large and small businessmen 
and are uniform, the tax plans of the President 
involve relatively small additions to the nation’s 
revenue. 

They would provide income far short of that 
needed to offset the excess of Government outgo 
over Government income. 

Most generous of the estimates of revenue to 
come from the Roosevelt plan—aside from the 
social insurance taxes—calls for 750 million a 
year. 

Nuisance taxes being re-enacted by Congress 
at this time raise 500 million a year. Needed to 
balance the Federal budget is nearly four billion 
annually on the basis of present expenditures. 

Taxes of that magnitude would, according to 
Treasury officials, require sharply increased rates 
of taxes on individual incomes, as well as a 
marked lowering in the exemptions from those 
taxes, 

Mr. Roosevelt has announced no plan to step 
up individual income tax rates in the lower 
brackets. 


Social Security Funds 


How Tax On Employers and 
Workers Will Be Collected 


;_/MPLOYERS of more than four persons, other 
than farm and casual labor employers, have 
something new to think about. 

They now not only are confronted with a pay- 
roll tax that takes effect next January 1, pay- 
able January 1, 1937, but they must concern 
themselves with possible unemployment insur- 
ance systems set up by the individual States. 

All that the Federal Government is going to 
do is to levy this payroll tax. 

Individual States must decide whether they 
want their employers to pay the tax, which would 
be drained off to bulwark unemployment re- 
serves of their States, or whether they want un- 
employment insurance systems of their own. 

If they are going in for unemployment insur- 
ance, then the Federal Government will permit 
employers to offset 90 per cent of their Federal 
payroll tax by payments into the State fund, or 
into their own unemployment reserve fund. 

And if States are going in for unemployment 
insurance, they are confronted with a decision 
concerning the type of plan to adopt. 


TWO KINDS OF STATE SYSTEMS 


The coming law makes provision for two gen- 
eral types of State-wide systems. One is that of 
the pooled system—known as the Ohio plan— 
into which all affected employers would pool 
their payments. 

Under this plan, contributions of the employ- 
ers with good employment records would be used 
to help pay benefits to the unemployed of an- 
other employer whose job-giving record was un- 
stable. The strong would help hold up the weak. 

The second type is the unemployment reserve 
system—known as the Wisconsin system. Under 
this plan each employer builds up his own re- 
serves and when he has accumulated a reserve 
large enough to support each employe for a defi- 
nite period, he need contribute no more. The 


—W:de World 

JUDGES IN THE TVA CASE | 
Two of the three judges of the United States | 
fifth circuit court of appeals who are hearing 
an appeal from the TVA to set aside an in- 
junction from a lower court barring transfer | 
of certain utility properties to the TVA. Left | 
to right: Judge Nathan P. Bryan and Judge 

Samuel H, Sibley. 








efficient employer, giving regular work, is 
penalized to help out the inefficient. 

In either case, the Federal Government, 
through a new Social Security Board, would im- 
pose standards that would need to be met by the 
State system. 

And what will employes get out of the scheme? 

After two years, during which reserves will be 
accumulated, workers who are let out would be 
entitled, after a four weeks waiting period, to a 
maximum of 16 weeks of pay at the rate of not 
over $15 a week. 

As the social security plan has gone through 
both Houses of Congress, payroll taxes would be 
imposed on all employes of a corporation extend- 
ing up through the officials. The tax would be 
levied on the entire payroll. 

Only in this way, officials advise, can the plan 
work out on an actuarial basis. 


President's Objectives 


New Deal Battles to Be Fought 
Out Along the Tax Line 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT definitely revealed 
the following: 

That he is not opposed to holding companies 
in the utility industry or in other industries 
where they are confined to one unit above the 
operating company and where the Government 
finds that they serve a useful purpose. 

He feels that where ownership extends beyond 
one holding company, it should take the form 
of an investment trust without management re- 
sponsibilities. 

He is prepared to fight out the next phase of 
the New Deal along the tax line 

He will strive for a balanced budget by at- 
tempting to increase revenue, rather thé 
through drastic curtailment of expenditure. 

He wants his full program—with 
the exception of tax legislation—enacted by the 
present session of Congress, and is ready to stay 
in Washington all Summer, if need be, to obtain 
action. 

Mr. Roosevelt has shown 
best defense is a vigorous offense 
the New Deal on a number of fronts have led 
to a burst of plans for putting the Government 
into new fields of activity. 
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LABOR: 


‘OLLECTIVE bargaining under ? 


Victory For the Labor Relations Bill and What It Means 


Federal supervision reenters the 
arena of industrial relations. This 
is assured by House approval of the 
National Labor Relations Bill, which 
already had been passed by the 
Senate. 

After it had run the gauntlet of 
amendments and attempted amend- 
ments, the bill presented only one 
important difference from that 
passed by the Senate. 

This difference lay in a provision 


THE COME-BACK OF COLLE 





—Guffey Coal Measure Starts on Its Way 


of the House bill that would prevent 
employes of more than one employer 
from being regarded as an appropri- 
ate unit for collective bargaining. 
What this amendment would rule 
out is collective bargaining on an 
industry-wide basis, such as is car- 
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ried on in the coal-mining industry, 
in which all workers, being employes 
of many different firms, are repre- 
sented in negotiations by the United 
Mine Workers. 

It might also, said its opponents, 
prevent workers for firms inte- 
grated under a holding company 
from uniting in the choice of one 
group of spokesmen. 

Administration leaders expressed 
the hope that this provision would 
be eliminated in conference. 


STATUS OF BOARD 

Before the bill was approved, one 
clause placing the Labor Board in 
the Labor Department was struck 
out, thereby making the Board an 
independent agency. as provided in 
the Senate bill. 

The Secretary of Labor and the 
President had favored the Board’s 
establishment in the Department of 
Labor, as did also the A. F. of L. 

Opposing forces prevailed, how- 
ever, ‘avoring counsel of the present 
chairman of the NLRB, Francis Bid- 
dle, who held that only by inde- 
pendence of the Labor Department 
could the Board remain free from 
political influence exercised through 
budgetary control. 

Such independence is essential 
also, in Mr. Biddle’s view, if the 
Board is to command. the confi- 
dence of industry, since the Labor 
Department was established in the 
interest of labor. 


FREEDOM OF PRESS 

To one innocent-looking amend- 
ment adopted by the House, leaders 
of organized labor took vigorous ex- 
ception. It provided that nothing 
in the bill should be construed to 
abridge freedom of speech and of 
the press as guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution. 

The amendment was sponsored by 
Administration forces at the in- 
stance of the White House, so Rep- 
resentative William P. Connery 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, asserted. 

Labor leaders, however, recalled 
that this paralleled a provision in 
the newspaper publishers’ code, on 
the basis of which they refused to 
accept the authority of the Labor 
Board in the matter of collective 
bargaining procedure. 

Among amendments reJected were 
the following: 

1—That no particular form of 
union should be favored. This was 
interpreted as an attempt to permit 
bargaining with “employe repre- 








I, the wisely- 
stocked pantry the 
husband of the thrifty 
housewife finds these 
well-known, wholesome 
and pure products made 
from American Corn. 
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O. the shelves 
of the wisely-managed 
store, the wife of the 
successful grocer ob- 
serves these same staple, 
consistently advertised 
brands. Fresh stocks al- 
ways, because they 
never linger long enough 
to warm the shelves. 

















sentation plans” or un- 
ions.” 
2.—That financial aid trom em- 
| ployers should not be barred. The 
amendment’s sponsor urged it to 
make possible the continuance of 
the “4 L’s” organization in the 
western lumber industry, in which 
both workers and employers share 
expenses and membership in the 
body. 

3.—That coercion from any source 
should be outlawed. Opponents of 
the amendment objected that such a 
provision had no part in defining 
relations between employer and em- 
ploye, it being an aspect of inter- 
employe relations; that it was a 
matter for the criminal law, the 
present measure being concerned 
only with economic coercion, said 
now to be available to employers 
but not to employes against other 
employes. 

4—That unions 
to accountability, making’ their 
membership lists open and their 
books subject to audit and abridg- 
ing their right to strike in the face 
of an accepted agreement or to co- 
erce the Government. Opponents 
argued that this proposal, dealing 
with strikes, was not germane to 
the purposes of the present measure. 
A ‘MAGNA CHARTA’ 

Passage of the bill came without 
a record vote. It was hailed by Wil- 
liam Green, president of the A. F. 
of L. as the “Magna Charta of 
labor.” 

The measure gives to majority 
spokesmen of employes the right to 
bargain for all employes, imposes 
on employers the duty of bargain- 
ing with such spokesmen, forbids 
discrimination by employers on ac- 
count of union affiliation, and gives 
the NLRB authority to enforce the 
measure by cease and desist orders. 

It also outlaws company-sup- 
ported unions by making it illegal 
for employers to give financial aid 
to employe organizations. 

Commented the sponsor of one 
important employe representation 
plan in a key industry: “I would 
rather go to jail than obey such a 
law,” thereby intimating that the 
next stage of the controversy will, 
as the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers asserts, be fought out in 
the courts. 


THE GUFFEY COAL BILL 

The next item on the program of 
legislation desired by organized la- 
bor is the Guffey Coal Bill, on which 
House committee hearings opened 
last week. The measure would make 
soft coal a “public utility” and per- 
mit fixing of prices, wages and pro- 
duction. 

For the bill appeared: 

1.—Spokesmen for the United 
Mine Workers, who cited decisions of 
the Supreme Court in argument that 
the bill is constitutional and urged 
that its enactment was necessary to 
prevent cut-throat competition, 
starvation of labor, pauperization of 
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mining communities, waste of coal 
resources, and practical disappear- 
ance of the industry as a Federal 
tax payel 

2—Spokesmen for tue Na 
Conference of Bituminous C 
ducers, who asserted there 's 
possibility of negotiating 
contract until there is some ..: 
of controlling prices 

The coal industry was said Ww 
lave lost, in 1932 and 1933, more 
than $100,000,000 and Gen-ra! Hugh 
S. Johnson was quoted to the effeci 
that in 1933 figures in his possession 
proved that the industry was within 
one year of total bankruptcy 

In opposition to the bill appeared 
representatives of one group of op- 
erators, railroads, steel manufactur- 
ers, and the National Association ol! 
Manufacturers. 

Their opposition was based partly 
on the measure’s alleged invalidity 
under the Constitution and partly 
on the burden which “artificially 
high” coal prices expected from the 
bill would impose on other indus- 
tries. These prices, they asserted, 
would also harm the coal industry, 
already menaced by competing fuels 

The Operators’ Committee against 
the Guffey Coal Bill asserted that, 
on the basis of tonnage mined, their 
group represents 60 per cent of the 
industry; that only two States out 
of 26 show a substantial tonnage in 
favor of the measure. 

This committee listed six grounds 
on which it considered the bill un- 
constitutional. Among them were 
that the tax imposed for code en- 
forcement is not a tax but a penalty 
and that all coal mine labor, which 
the bill attempts to regulate, is in- 
trastate. 


LABOR AND THE CODES 


In presenting her annual depart- 
mental report, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins outlined her esti- 
mate of the results of the NRA on 
labor conditions. She stated, in 
part: 

“As a result of the codes, we have 
come practically to a 5-day, 40-hour 
week as the standard of working 
time in the United States. This has 
been accomplished by an accom- 
panying increase, rather than a de- 
crease, of hourly wages and weekly 
earnings. 

“From June, 1933, to June, 1934, 
the average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing have increased by 31 
per cent. The per capita weekly 
earnings in the same period have 
increased 14 per cent, offset by an 
increase in the cost of living of only 
7 per cent.” 

Commenting on the entrance of 
Government into the regulation of 
labor relations, Miss Perkins stated: 

“If labor’s rights are defined by 
law and by Government, then cer- 
tain obligations will, of course, be 
expected of wage earners. It is for 
the public interest that those obli- 
gations should be defined by labor 
itself and that such discipline as is 
necessary should be self-imposed 
and not imposed from without.” 

This is one side, Miss Perkins as- 
of an emerging American la- 
bor policy, other aspects of which 
involve the establishing of basic 
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THE NORRIS PLAN TO CURTAIL 
POWERS OF SUPREME COURT 


'MHE father of the 20th Amenda- 

‘ment wants to adopt a 22nd 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

Senator George W. Norris’s 20ti 
Amendment exterminated lame 
ducks.” In midst of continuing 
discussion about sick chickens and a 
dead Blue Eagle, the Nebraska 
statesman now proposes a new 
amendment to prohibit Supreme 
Court decisions setting aside Con- 
gress enactments except by a more 
than two-thirds majority. 

Other resolutions of stmilar flavor 
have been introduced in Congress 
in former years and at this session 

Senator Norris’s proposal has at- 
tracted attention by its aim to speed 
up decisions as well as its provision 
that seven of the nine judges must 
say “no” before a law passed by 
Congress goes down and out 
WHAT PLAN WOULD DO 

The Norris amendment would give 
the Supreme Court original] and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in cases involv- 
ing a constitutional issue The 
Court under its constitutional grant 
of power now has original or initial 
jurisdiction only in cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, and cases in which a 
State shall be a party. 

His amendment in theory would 
cut a quick trail to the supreme 
judicial tribunal in Washington for 
constitutional determinations, with- 
out preliminary tests in Federal dis 
trict and circuit courts. 

The Norris amendment further- 
more would permit only a _ six- 
months period after passage of an 
act during which proceedings could 
be instituted to test its constitu- 
tionality. 

Eight and a half years, not 
months, is the average length of 
time that unconstitutional legisla- 
tion nas remained on the Federal 
statute books before being judicially 

| voided. Contributing to this aver- 


S1x 


age are a number of instances in 
which legislation remained in ef- 
fect a quarter century or more—in 
one instance 56 years—before test 
cases developed clear conflicts with 
the Constitution, causing the Court 
to set aside the statutes involved. 

How would the fate of New Deal 
legislation have been altered if the 
Norris amendment had been in ef- 
fect since March 4, 1933? Four of 
the Supreme Court’s decisions of un- 
constitutionality in passing on New 
Deal laws have been unanimous. 
One was by an 8 to 1 division of 
the judges. Only two—the gold cas2 
and the railways pension case—were 
by 5 to 4 decisions, which would 
have fallen under the ban of the 7 
to 2 majority provision in the Nor- 
ris amendment. 

The amendment would not have 
saved NRA, as the Court’s decision 
in the Schechter case was unani- 
mous, 


FEW CLOSE DECISIONS 

Indeed, in our whole history, out 
of the total of 70 decisions voiding 
Congressional enactments, only ten 
have been by a one-judge majority. 

But what would be the effect of 
the six-months limitation in letting 
really unconstitutional legislation 
slip through and remain in force? 
What if the executive department, 
wishing to see legislation of dubious 
constitutionality maintained, stalled 
off the development of test cases 
within the prescribed time limit, so 
such laws would lapse into “consti- 
tutionality by default?” What if 
under permissive and discretionary 
grants of power from Congress, such 
as have been incorporated in much 
New Deal legislation, the Executive 
postponed putting a law, or moot 
parts of a law, into execution until 
it would be too late to declare it 
unconstitutional? 

Such are among the questions 
fired at the amendment by constitu- 
tional lawyers and interested critics. 

! 











standards of labor conditions and 
wages and the encouragement of la- 
bor organization into a stable group 
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to America’s economic policies. 
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SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR 1934 


HE Annual Report of the President and Directors for the year 


1934 is being mailed to Stockholders of record. This report 
summarized in part shows the operating results and other matters of 
interest as follows: 


CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT 


Year 
1934 Le 8) 
MD) 


Compared with 
1933 
Increase 
“ = _Decrease _ 
$135,539,395.28 IT $3,747,142.70 

99,337,784.12 T $,968,083.71 
$ 36,201,611.16 MD $5,220,941.41 
12,523,671.70 Dd 49,679.73 
1D $5,171,261.68 
38,669.78 


Operating Revenues 
Operating Expenses 
Net Operating Revenue 
Taxes, Equipment & Joint Facility Rents. ete. 
Net Railway Operating Income $ 23,677,939.46 
Other Income from Interest, Rents, etc. (Net) 5,109,571.47 I 


Income Available for Fixed Interest 
and Other Charges....... 
Interest and Other Fixed Charges 
Net Income or Deficit....++. 


$ 28,787,510.9% 1 $5,132,591.90 
32,613.762.96 dD 1,102.067.92 
. $ 3,825,752.03 D $4,030,523.98 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 
Investments: 
Investment in Road and Faquipment 
Investment in Separately Operated Subsidiary and 
Affiliated Companies 
All Other Investments....... 
Total Investments....... eocccccccece eee 
Current Assets: 
Cash and Special Deposits 
Material and Supplies 
All Other 
Total Current Assets 
Deferred Assets And Unadjusted Debits 
Total coccceccccccsevccesccecs Sedece ° 


LIABILITIES 


$ 981,388,2467.09 


90,743,557.19 
107,869,063.39 


~~ $1,180,000,887.58 


$ 10,223,446.56 

9,116,686.7% 

11,371,369.40 
aM edeccaitan 30,711,493.69 
4.856.747.01 


. $1,215,569,128.28 


Capital Stock: 
Preferred Stock.... $ $8,863,161.95 
Common Stock.......... ervcccccce eee 256,295,347.92 
Total Capital Stock......... eccces 
Unmatured Interest Bearing Obligations: 
Bonds and Other Obligations Issued or 
Assumed : . .$637,464,634.27 
Unassumed Obligations of Operated 
Subsidiaries 43,138,200.90 
Capitalized Leaseholds _10,450,400.00 
Total Unmatured Interest Bearing Obligations.. 
Current Liabilities: 
Audited Accounts and Wages Payable. .$ 9,373,136.46 
Accrued Interest Charges....... 9,014,011.39 
All Other 5,781,806.10 
Total Current Liabilities..........+-++ 
Deferred Liabilities And Unadjusted Credits: 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment.....$ $5,878,165.17 
Inter-Company Non-negotiable Accounts. %,392,054.15 
All Other 7,286,635 57 
Total Deferred Liabilities and Unadjusted Credits 101,556,854.89 
Corporate Surplus........ PPTTTTTITITIT TT TTT ___$3,631,575.30 
TON écciands08ere ccccceseccceccccccesecees  $1,215,569,128.28 


$ $15,158,509.87 


691,053,234.27 


24,168,953.98 


eeeeeeere 


seeeee 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS CHANGES IN CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


Operating revenues increased $3,- 
747,142.30, or 2.84%, over 1933. Rev- 
enue from freight traffic increased 
$2,918.167.45, or 2.57%, while rev- 
enue tons carried increased 5.37% 
and revenue tons one mile increased 
4.22%. Revenue from carriage of 
passengers increased $349,236.73, or 
3.56%, while passengers carried and 
passengers carried one mile increased 
9.34% and 7.06% respectively. The 
increase in passenger business is due, 
in part at least, to improved service 
and the more comfortable mode of 
transportation afforded in air-con- 
ditioned coaches. Other transvorta- 
tion revenue from carriage «* mail 
and express and other sources in- 
creased $479,738.12. or $.57%. 

The total operating expenses was 
£99 447,784.17, an increase of $8,968.- 
083.71, or 9.92% over 1933. The 
total maintenance charges was $39,- 
822,790.37, an of $4,871,- 
779.51, or 13.94%. The increase in 
maintenance of wav was $814,935.31, 
and in maintenance of eov'nment 
£4.926,835.20, of which latter $1,670,- 
795.06 was due to increased charges 
account of denreciation of equinment 
effective July 1, 1933. and the re- 
mainder to larger exnenditvres ‘n 
the general renair of eouipment 
‘Transportation exnenses increased 
$°.474,057.44, or 8.39%. The largest 
sincle item of increase in transnor- 
tation exnenses was for fuel for loca- 
motives of $2.395.788.56 cavsed chief- 
Iv hw the increased price due to an- 
plication of code regulations un“er 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

INCREASED FXPENSES 

In addition to he exrense of 
handling the increased traffic of the 
vear, the important frctors bearing 
on the operating costs of the year 
were: increase in cost of fuel due 
to increased price (approximatelv) 
£7.400.000: increase in prices paid 
for materials ‘conservatively esti- 
mated) $1,000,000: increase in rates 
of pav incident to restoration on 
July 1, 1934. of 214% of the 19% 
theretofore deducted, $850,000; in- 
creased charees for depreciation of 
ecuinment. °1.679.000, beire a total 
of f£.880,006 

On Julv 1, 1934 there wes restored 
2’ &% of the 19% ueduction in em- 
nloves’ compensation that had been 
in effect since February 1, 1932. On 
January 1, 1935, an additional 274% 
was restored and on Anril 1. 1935, 
the full 19° was restored. It ia exti- 
mated that the increate in exnenses 
for the verr 1975 over 197% acconet 
of the restoration of 
full hasice r-te will he 

VET INCOME 


increase 


wares ta the 
©4 Snn.NNN, 


Net revenue from railway oners 
tome decreased $5.9729.941.41. or 
17.60%. and after deducting charges 
for railwav tax acernale and charges 
for equipment and joint facilits 
rentale, there remained $73,477.93 44 
as net railwav onerating ‘ncore 
There was an increase in other in- 
come of $977,111.09 and a net de- 
crease in deductions from income of 
$°42.626.61. nrincivally in interest 
charges. The net d-firit for the vear 
wae $2996 75997 which 
a charge to expences of ©7,582,.759.43 
for depreciation of equin ent. indi- 
cating a cath realizat’ fron the 
overations of the vear of $2,758,097.40 
in excess of interest and other 
charges. 


weae after 


There was a net decrease in the 
Company's investment of $6,348,- 
$49.54 decountéd for by wet réduc- 
tion in property investment of $5,- 
$54,767.21 for retirement of obsolete 
equipment and of $493,731.33 in other 
investments, due to the revaluation, 
readjustment, and tranfers of ac- 
counts. There was a net increase 
in unmatured interest bearing obli- 
gations outstanding of $6,679,414.69 
occasioned by the retirement of some 
and the refinancing of other obliga- 
tions. Corporate surplus shows 2 
decline for the vear of $8,179,535.03 
due to the deficit for the year and 
various adjustments of investment 
assets and accounts heretofore men- 
tioned, 

Due to financial stringency and 
continuance of depressed business 
conditions, capital expenditures for 
additions and hetterments to road 
property were restricted to pressing 
necessities and net charges for the 
year aggregated $279,222.41. 

Under arrangements with the 
Federal Emergency Administrator of 
Public Works and through the crea- 
tion of Equipment Trust Series “H” 
for £1,900.000, the Companv will ac- 
ouire equipment estimated to cost 
$2.405,090, consisting of 820 steel 
gondola cars, 1 Diesel electric locos 
motive, and 2 eight-car stream line 
passenrer trains, one to he cone 
structed of Cor-Ten steel and the 
other of aluminum al'ov. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

During the year the Federal Co- 
ordinator of ‘Transnortation has 
undertaken extensive anc intensive 
surveys of various railroad activities, 
the results of which have heen very il- 
luminatint and informative and 
should be productive of much good. 
With respect to comreting forms of 
transportation, the Coordinator in 
his renort of Januarv 21, 1935, stateds 


“Hichwav motor carriers and 
air carriers are not subject to 
Federal regulation of the kind 
now under discussion, and water 
carriers an'v in cart. The great 
defect in nresent Federal requla- 
tion of transrortation is, there- 
fore, that it does not cover the 
field. It subjects the railroads 
to most rivorous sunervision, but 
cimilar restraint on com- 
netitor< ” 


nute fo 


Also in the renort the Coordinator 
recommended that the Concress enact 
levielation to brine abort the desired 
rese't and in anbmittine the renore 
President and the Congress 
the Tnte-etate Cammerce Commicsion 
sod: “The hille for the regulation 
af water ond rotor carriere we ree 
gard as vital. Toon their early en- 
actment denends the nreservation and 
develanment of a hea'thv. adenurte, 
coordinated system of transnort for 
the Nation... .” and urged apeedy 
a‘antion of lecisletion 

SA‘REAOLDERS 

At the end of the vear there were 
44.179 registered hold ses of the Com- 
penv's stock with an average holding 
of 71 shares. and th. svmpathetie 
cooneration of each and everv share- 
holder in the solicitation of business 
for the Comnanv’s lines is earnestly 
desired and respectfully requested. 


to the 


The President and Board of Directors again record their appre 
ciation of the loval and efficient cooperation and supnort of officers 
and employes in the conduct of the Company's affairs throughout 


the year. 


DANIFL WILLARD, 
President. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM FOR REDISTRIBUTING WEALTH 


rent rates of those taxes which, 














‘Y A MESSAGE TO Congress 
that sets forth a purpose to 
break down concentration of 
wealth through levies on inher- 
itances, President Roosevelt has 
submitted a revenue-raising pro- 
gram that contemplates: 

Special inheritance and gift 
taxes on very great inheritances 
or gifts; 

Incweased rate of taxation on 
very large personal incomes; 

A graduated income tax on net 
corporate income starting at 
10.75 per cent and running up 
to 16.75 per cent, in lieu of the 
present flat rate of 13.75 per 
cent. 

Under the program, special 
inheritance taxes in addition to 
normal taxes, would be levied on 
inheritances of 10 million dol- 
lars or more. Taxes on gifts are 
intended as a safeguard against 
evasions of inheritance taxes. 

The text of the message fol- 
lows: 

To the Congress of the United 
States: 


As the fiscal year draws to its 
close it becomes our duty to con- 
sider the broad question of tax 
methods and policies. I wish to ac- 


Message to Congress Advocates Heavy 


knowledge the timely efforts of the | 


Congress to lay the basis through 
its committees for administrative 
improvements, by careful study of 
the revenue systems of our own and 
of other countries. These studies 
have made it very clear that we 
need to simplify and clarify our 
revenue laws. 

The Joint Legislative Committee, 


established by the Revenue Act of | 
1926, has been particularly helpful | 


to the Treasury Department. 
members of that Committee have 


The | 


generously consulted with admin- | 


istrative officials, not only on broad 
questions of policy but on important 
and difficult tax cases. 


On the basis of these studies and | 
of other studies conducted by offi- | 


cials of the Treasury, I am able to 
make a number of suggestions of 
important changes in our policy of 
taxation. These are based on the 
broad principle that if a govern- 
ment is to be prudent its taxes must 
produce ample revenues without 
discouraging ‘enterprise; and if it 
is to be just it must distribute the 
burden of taxes equitably. 


SAYS SOME BENEFIT UNFAIRLY 





I do not believe that our present 


system of taxation completely meets 
this test. Our revenue laws have 
operated in many ways to the un- 
fair advantage of the few, and they 
have done little to prevent an un- 
just concentration of wealth and 
economic power. 

With the enactment of the In- 
come Tax Law of 1913 the Federal 
Government began to apply effec- 
tively the widely accepted principle 
that taxes should be levied in pro- 
portion to ability to pay and in 
proportion to the benefits received. 
Income was wisely chosen as the 
measure of benefits and of ability to 
pay. This was and still is a whole- 
some guide for national policy. It 
should be retained as the governing 
principle of Federal taxation. The 
use of other forms of taxes is often 
justifiable, particularly for tempo- 
rary periods; but taxation according 
to income is the most effective in- 
strument yet devised to obtain just 
contribution from those best able 
to bear it and to avoid placing 
onerous burdens upon the mass of 
our people. 


TAXATION OF WEALTH 


The movement towards progres- 
sive taxation of wealth and of in- 
come has accompanied the growing 
diversification and interrelation of 
effort which marks our industrial 
society. Wealth in the modern 
world does not come merely from 
individual effort; it results from a 
combination of individual effort and 
of the manifold uses to which the 
community puts that effort. The in- 
dividual does not create the prod- 
uct of his industry with his own 
hands; he utilizes the many proc- 
esses and forces of mass produc- 

















Permanence 


: : HE possessions 
which give us the most joy and 
satisfaction are those of perma- 
nent value, which can be treas- 
ured through years and perhaps 
generations, 

You can safeguard for yourself 
and your family the standard of 
living, the surroundings, the back- 
ground which are part of their 
lives. Life insurance gives perma- 
pene to ae things which make 
ife worth living. Send fo 
booklet which tells how. vo 












LIFE INSURANCE Company 
oF Boston, Massacnuseris 
JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BuRE. 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, — 
Please send me your booklet, “An- 
swering en Important Question.” 


Name. . 
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Inheritance Taxation and Other 
Levies on Big Fortunes 


tion to meet the demands of a na- 
tional and international market. 

Therefore, in spite of the great 
importance in our national life of 
the efforts and ingenuity of unusual 
individuals, the people in the mass 
have inevitably helped to make large 
fortunes possible. Without mass co- 
operation great accumulations of 
wealth would be impossible save by 
unhealthy speculation. As Andrew 
Carnegie put it, “Where wealth ac- 
crues honorably, the people are al- 
ways silent partners.” Whether it 
be wealth achieved through the co- 
operation of the entire community 
or riches gained by speculation—in 
either case the ownership of such 
wealth or riches represents a great 
public interest and a great ability 
to pay. 


INHERITANCES AND GIFTS 











My first proposal, in line with | 


this broad policy, has to do with in- 


heritances and gifts. The transmis- | 


sion from generation to genera- 
tion of vast fortunes by will, inher- 
itance, or gift is not consistent 
with the ideals and sentiments of 
the American people. 

The desire to provide security for 
one’s self and one’s family is natu- 
ral and wholesome, but it is ade- 
quately served by a reasonable in- 
heritance. Great accumulations of 
wealth cannot be justified on the 
basis of personal and family secur- 
ity. In the last analysis such ac- 
cumulations amount to the perpetu- 


ation of great and undesirable con- | 


centration of control in a relatively 
few individuals over the employ- 


ment and welfare of many, many | 


others. 
Such inherited economic power 


is as inconsistent with the ideals of | 


this generation as inherited politi- 
cal power was inconsistent with 
the ideals of the generation which 
established our government. 
Creative enterprise is not stimu- 
lated by vast inheritances. 


They | 


bless neither those who bequeath | 


nor those who receive. As long 


ago as 1907, in a message to Con- | 


gress, President Theodore Roose- 
velt urged this wise social policy: 

“A heavy progressive tax upon a 
very large fortune is in no way 
such a tax upon thrift or industry 
as a like tax would be on a small 
fortune. No advantage comes either 
to the country as a whole or to the 
individuals inheriting the money by 
permitting the transmission in 
their entirety of the enormous for- 
tunes which would be affected by 
such a tax and as an incident to its 
functions of revenue raising, such a 
tax would help to preserve a meas- 
urable equality of opportunity for 
the people of the generations grow- 
ing to manhood.” 

A tax upon inherited economic 
power is a tax upon static wealth, 
not upon that dynamic wealth 
which makes for the healthy dif- 
fusion of economic good. 


SEES NO HARM TO BUSINESS 

Those who argue for the benefits 
secured to society by great for- 
tunes invested in great businesses 
should note that such a tax does 
not affect the essential benefits 
that remain after the death of the 
creator of such a business. The 
mechanism of production that he 
created remains. The benefits 
of corporate organization remain. 
The advantage of pooling many 
investments in one enterprise 
remains. Governmental privi- 
leges such as patents remain. All 
that is gone is the initiative, en- 
ergy and genius of the creator— 
and death has taken these away. 

I recommend, therefore, that in 
addition to the present estate taxes, 
there should be levied an inher- 
itance, succession, and legacy tax 
in respect to all very large amounts 
received by any one legatee or bene- 
ficiary and to prevent, so far as 
possible, evasions of this tax, I rec- 
ommend further the imposition of 
gift taxes suited to this end. 

Because of the basis on which 
this proposed tax is to be levied and 
also because of the very sound 
public policy of encouraging a 
wider distribution of wealth, I 
strongly urge that the proceeds of 
this tax should be specifically seg- 
regated and applied, as they accrue 
to the reduction of the national 
debt. By so doing, we shall pro- 
gressively lighten the tax burden of 
the average taxpayer, and, inci- 
dentally, assist in our approach to 
a balanced budget. 


AIM GREATER STABILITY 

The disturbing effects upon our 
national life that come from great 
inheritances of wealth and power 
can in the future be reduced, not 
only through the method I have 
just described, but through a defi- 
nite increase, in the taxes now 
levied upon very great individual 
net incomes. 

To illustrate: The application 
of the principle of a graduated tax 
now stops at $1,000,000 on annual 
income. In other words, while the 





rate for a man with a $6,000 income 
is double the rate for one with 
a $4,000 income, a man having 
a $5,000,000 annual income pays at 
the same rate as one whose income 
is $1,000,000. 

Social unrest and a deepening 
sense of unfairness are dangers to 
our national life which we must 
minimize by rigorous methods. 
People know that vast personal in- 
comes come not only through the 
effort or ability or luck of those 
who receive them, but also because 
of the opportunities for advantage 
which government itself contributes. 
Therefore, the duty rests upon the 
government to restrict such incomes 
by very high taxes. 


AS TO CORPORATIONS 


In the modern world scientific in- 
vention and mass production have 
brought many things within the 
reach of the average man which in 
an earlier age were available to few. 
With large scale enterprise has 
come the great corporation drawing 
its resources from widely diversi- 
fied activities and from a numerous 
group of investors. The community 
has profited in those cases in which 
large scale production has resulted 
in substantial economies and lower 
prices. 

The advantages and the protec- 
tions conferred upon corporations 
by government increase in value as 
the size of the corporation increases. 
Some of these advantages are 
granted by the State which con- 
ferred a charter upon the corpora- 
tion, others are granted by other 
States which, as a matter of grace, 
allow the corporation to do local 
business within their borders. 

But perhaps the most important 
advantages, such as the carrying on 
of business between two or more 
States are derived through the Fed- 
eral Government—great corpora- 
tions are protected in a consider- 
able measure from the taxing power 
and the regulatory power of the 
States by virtue of the interstate 
character of their businesses. As 
the profit to such a corporation in- 
creases, so the value of its advan- 
tages and protections increases. 


PROTECT SMALL BUSINESS 


Furthermore, the drain of a de- 
pression upon the reserves of busi- 
ness puts a disproportionate 
strain upon the modestly capital- 
ized small enterprise. Without such 
small enterprises our competitive 
economic society would cease. Size 
begets monopoly. Moreover, in the 
aggregate these little businesses 
furnish the indispensable local 
basis for those nation-wide markets 
which alone can ensure the suc- 
cess of our mass production indus- 
tries. Today our smaller corpora- 
tions are fighting not only for their 
own local well-being but for that 
fairly distributed national prosper- 
ity which makes a large-scale enter- 
prise possible. 

It seems only equitable, there- 
fore, to adjust our tax system in 
accordance with economic capacity, 
advantage and fact. The smaller 
corporations should not carry bur- 
dens beyond their powers the 
vast concentrations of capital 
should be ready to carry burdens 
commensurate with their powers 
and their advantages. 

We have established the principle 
of graduated taxation in respect to 
personal incomes, gifts and estates. 
We should apply the same principle 
to corporations. Today the small- 
est corporation pays the same rate 
on its net profits as the corporation 
which is a thousand times its size. 


HIGHER CORPORATION TAX 

I, therefore, recommend the sub- 
stitution of a corporation income 
tax graduated according to the size 
of corporation income in place of 
the present uniform corporation in- 
come tax of 1334 per cent. The rate 
for smaller corporations might well 
be reduced to 1034 per cent, and the 
rates graduated upward to a rate of 
1634 per cent on net income in the 
case of the largest corporations, 
with such classifications of business 
enterprises as the public interest 
may suggest to the Congress. 

Provision should, of course, . be 
made to prevent evasion of such 
graduated tax on corporation in- 
comes through the device of nu- 
merous subsidiaries or affiliates, 
each of which might technically 
qualify as a small concern even 
though all were in fact operated as 
a single organization. The most 
effective method of preventing such 
evasions would be a tax on divi- 
dends received by corporations. 
Bona fide investment trusts that 
submit to public regulation and per- 
form the functions of permitting 
small investors to obtain the benefit 
of diversification of risk may well 
be exempted from this tax. 

In addition to these three specific 
recommendations of changes in our 
national tax policies, I commend to 
your study and consideration a 
number of others. Ultimately, we 


f 


should seek through taxation the 
simplification of our corporate 
structures through the elimination 
of unnecessary holding companies 
in ali lines of business. We should 
likewise discourage unwieldy and 
unnecessary corporate surpluses. 
These complicated and difficult 
questions cannot adequately be de- 





bated in the time remaining in the 
present session of this Congress. 

I renew, however, at this time the 
recommendations made by my pred- 
ecessors for the submission and rati- 
fication of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment will be permitted to tax the 
income on subsequently issued State 





and local securities and likewise for 
the taxation by State and local gov- 
ernments of future issues of Fed- 
eral securities. 

In my budget message of Jan. 7 I 
recommended that the Congress ex- 
tend the miscellaneous Internal 
Revenue taxes which are about to 
expire and also to maintain the cur- 





under the present law, would be re- 
duced. I said then that I considered 
such taxes necessary to the financ- 
ing of the Budget for 1936. 1 am 
gratified that the Congress is tak- 
ing action on this recommendation. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, June 19, 1935. 











LAST CHANCE 
For Utility Investors 





N OW is your last chance to help prevent a grievous injustice to 


millions of American citizens. 


Now is your last chance to protest 


against the Wheeler-Rayburn utility bill, which if passed by the 
House of Representatives, will destroy your or your neighbor’s invest- 


ments. 


The bill, with its drastic provisions to abolish holding com- 


panies, was forced through the Senate in spite of strong opposition. 


AMERICANS DO NOT WANT THIS BILL 


The American people see the unfair, destructive character of this bill. 


hey do not want it. 


Senator Neely of West Virginia said he had received 23,000 
messages from his constituents. On the basis of a tabulation 
of the letters he had actually read (a large number), only 69 
wanted the bill passed; 22,931 desired that it be defeated. 


A poll of the nation’s press taken by Newsdom shows that 
494 papers are against the Wheeler-Rayburn bill, and 197 
for it. A recent count by The United States News shows 
83% of the newspapers commenting opposed to the bill. 
What is more representative of the public than the public 


press? 


Not one representative of utility customers or investors 
urged that the bill be passed, in hearings before the Senate 


and House committees. 


On the other hand, investors’ or- 


ganizations, business groups of all kinds, State public utili- 
ties commissioners, insurance companies and savings banks, 
and thousands of persons like yourself have protested 
against it. Even the President’s own business advisory, 
group, the Roper Council, opposed the destruction of hold- 


ing companies. 


BILL FORCED THROUGH SENATE 


Yes, the Senate has voted to wipe out utility holding companies, But 
an amendment which would have done away with the “death sen- 
tence” provision was beaten by the margin of only one vote—45 to 
44—and only as the result of most desperate efforts by Administration 
forces. Says The Wall Street Journal in a report on the voting: 


Emil Hurja, patronage distributor for Postmaster General 
Farley, was seen dashing here and there around the Senate 


just before the vote was taken. 


It is an open secret that the 


Administration’s control over $4,880,000,000 was the deciding 
factor when the final vote was taken on the amendment. 


So the money which you pay in taxes to help recovery was used to 
force Senators to destroy your savings. Do not let this happen when 
the bill comes up for a vote in the House. Urge your Representatives 
not to let patronage lead them into forgetting your interests by voting 
for the Wheeler-Rayburn bill merely because the Administration de- 


mands the bill be passed. 


One reason why the Administration is so insistent upon having this 
bill passed, when there is a vast majority of popular sentiment against 
it, may be found in the statement of Senator Dieterich, nimself a 
Democrat: “This bill, instead of regulating and correcting the evils 
that exist in holding companies, is an effort to bring about public 


control of all the utilities in the United States.” 


Government 


ownership and operation of electric and gas companies means more 
political bureaus, more political jobs,—and more taxes. 


URGE YOUR CONGRESSMAN 
TO HEED YOUR WISHES 


You have every right to make your wishes 
heard. And if your wishes are disregarded 
you have every right to elect new Con- 
represent you 


gressmen who will 


faithfully. 


Now is your last chance to help defeat this 
bill which will wipe out practically all utility 
holding companies and the savings of mil- 
lions of utility investors. If you have no 
utility investments, act for your neighbor 


who has. 


Isn’t it worth the price of a telegram or 
the effort of a letter to let your Represen- 
tatives in Congress know that you want 
them to vote against this wanton destruc- 
tion of the property of good American 
citizens? Act now. It is your last chance. 





Dear Sir: 


more 


ment in the utilities which 


pension. 


of money invested. 


Rural Route No.—. 
» Pa. 





78-Year-Old Woman 
Writes Her Representative 


As your office calls upon you to represent 
the people and act for their rights, I as a citizen 
of your district ask you to vote against House 
Bill No. 5423, as I am opposed to this legisiation 
that puts public utilties under Federal commis- 
sions and management by government. 


I am 78 years old, and have a small invest- 


come upon which to live. T don't want old age 
I only want what I have honestly 
earned and I expect honest returns from the use 


If the government taxes and probes utilities 
all the time, how can they pay their interest? 
What is the reason for such drastic legislation? 
I protest and hope you will act against such bills. 

Your respectfully, 


Mrs.————— 


(This letter was written by one of the 300,000 
investors in the Associated System.) 


brought me my in- 
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-FASHIONING A NEW POWER POLICY 


‘HE CLIMAX of two bitterly fought 

battles involving a national 
policy on electric power is at hand. 
Key to the outcome is the senti- 
ment of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

One of the conflicts concerns the 
Wheeler-Rayburn Bill for drastic 
reguiation and possible reorganiza- 
tion of many utility holding com- 
panies. Action on this measure is 
slated for the immediate future, the 
House committee in charge having 
voted to report it out but in a form 
considerably modified from that in 
which it was received from the Sen- 
ate. 


The other battle is over the powers | 


of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
A bill clarifying and enlarging its 
sphere of operations has been passed 
by the Senate, but the House has 
received from committee a, modifi- 


cation of the bill much less to the | 


liking of TVA’s friends. 


HOLDING COMPANY ISSUE 

On the utility holding company 
bill, the issue is drawn most sharply 
over the so-called “death-sentence” 
clause. 

In the Senate bill, this clause re- 
quires that by 1942 at the latest 
holding companies in interstate 
commerce must rearrange their 
properties into regionally integrated 
systems or become _ investment 
trusts, disposing of control over op- 
erating companies in which they 
have an interest. 

As approved by the House Cqm- 
mittee, however, this clause was al- 
tered so as to empower the Securi- 


Conflict in House Impends on Holding 
Company Bill and the Future Scope 
Of TVA’s Activities 





ties and Exchange Commission to | 


limit each holding company’s op- 
eration to a single public utility 
system except in cases where it de- 
cides such limitation is not in the 
public interest. 

While this modified form of the 
“death-sentence” clause was being 
decided on by the committee, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt reiterated his view 
that a definite end should be put to 
| those holding companies whose 
properties are scattered in various 
| parts of the country and which ex- 
| ercise control through a pyramided 
| system of intermediate units. 


UTILITIES’ VIEWS 
By the Committee of Public Util- 
ity Executives, the House commit- 


tee’s action was regarded as only a 
slight mitigation of the bill’s sever- 


ity, “giving a few holding companies | 


a chance to live at the pleasure of a 
Federal Commission.” 


scribed as even more serious from 
the standpoint of the private indus- 
try, namely, the regulation of oper- 
ating companies to such a point that 


What was left in the bill was de- | 


ing necessary the approval of the 
SEC before loans may be made be- 
tween holding company and sub- 
Sidiary and before dividends can be 
paid by either organization. Books 


| 


of holding companies must be open | 


to the Commission, as well as in- 
formation on the ownership of stock 
by officers and directors. 


| THE TVA PROGRAM 
While attempts were thus made 
to ease somewhat the lot of holding 
companies, another House commit- 
| tee was busy planting tacks in the 
| pathway of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Under consideration were amend- 
ments to the TVA Act which would 
give the corporation clear authority 
| to market current in competition 
| with private systems. As approved 
by the Senate, the measure would 
increase the TVA’s_ bond-issuing 
power from 50 to 100 million dollars 
and extend its operations to the 


| Cumberland Valley. 


The House committee voted to re- 


| strict the TVA’s activities in the 


it “will not only set aside State au- | 


thority but will virtually destroy 


private management in the indus- | 
| paralleling those already in exist- 


try.” 
Such regulation extends to mak- 


‘ 


following respects: 
1.—Limit its bond-issuing power 
to 50 million dollars. 
2—Forbid it to build facilities 


ence. This would take away a 


| 


powerful bargaining weapon in its 
negotiation for purchase of private 
systems, restricting the TVA to con- 
demnation proceedings in case the 
price offered to a private company 
was considered not sufficiently at- 
tractive. 


CONTRACT PROVISIONS 
3.—Compel it to place ils account- 

ing system under the authority of 

the Comptroller General's office. 


| This would involve letting all con- 


tracts to the lowest bidder, subject 
to the adjudication of appeals by 
the Comptroller’s office. According 
to TVA Chairman Morgan, an at- 
tempt to follow such rules in the 
early days of the TVA’s operations 
resulted in a loss of half a million 
dollars on account of the delays 
which it necessitated. 

4.—Forbid the sale of power and 
chemicals below cost of production 
after July 1, 1937, the cost to be de- 
termined by rules laid down by the 
Federal Power Commission. This 
provision brings up the vexed ques- 
tion of depreciation, on which the 
“cost of production” chiefly hinges 
and which goes to the heart of the 
“yardstick” idea. 


REAL ESTATE PURCHASES 
5.—Forbid the acquisition of real 
estate not required for operations 
and compel the sale of such land al- 
ready acquired. This prohibition is 
aimed at such action as that taken 
to block the building of a dam by 
the Aluminum Company of America 
except in accordance with plans of 
the TVA for development of the 


Tennessee Valley resources. Two 
small lots had been purchased 
which would be flooded on comple- 
tion of the project. 


Another attack on the TVA’s pro- 
gram was delivered in the House de- 
bate on deficiency appropriations, 
which carried an item of $35,000,000 





for the Authority. Two motions were 
defeated, one to reduce this sum to 
$28,000,000 and the other to reduce 
it to two cents. 














New Mortgage Rules 
Under Housing Act 


*TARTING this week new admin- 

istrative rules and regulations 
governing the mutual mortgage in- 
surance plan under the amended 
National Housing Act will go into 
effect. 

Chief among the changes an- 
nounced by Acting Federal Housing 
Administrator McDonald are the 
following: 

1—For all classes of home mort- 
gages insured by the FHA, the maxi- 
mum interest rate allowed is estab- 
lished at 5 per cent per annum. 
However, any financial institution 
making such a loan may charge less 
than 5 per cent. 

2.—Reduction of the insurance 
premium on all classes of insured 
mortgages to a flat one-half of 1 
per cent per annum. This means 
that home owners who have been 
paying the 1 per cent on certain 
classes of mortgages will receive a 
credit on the insurance premiums 
already paid as advance payments 
on future premiums. 

One of the most important 
changes, according to Administra- 
tor McDonald, is that institutions 
holding an insured mortgage which 
is in default will, in effect, receive 


interest on the outstanding princi- | 
pal amount of the mortgage loan 
from the time foreclosure proceed- | 


ings are instituted. 


Heretofore, he explained, the 


holder of a defaulted mortgage lost | 
| REFUNDING REQUIRED 


the interest on the investment from 
the time the home owner defaulted 
in payments until such time as the 


mortgage was foreclosed and the | 


property turned over to the FHA 
Administrator, unless the proceeds 


from the sale of the property were | 


enough to cover this item. 


TAX EXEMPT BOND ISSUES 





NOTHER avenue of escape from 
income taxes would be closed if 
Congress and the people accept a 
Constitutional amendment now pro- 
posed by President Roosevelt. 
As the Constitution stands, in- 
vestors in State and local Govern- 
ment bonds need pay no Federal 


Constitutional change, income tax 
revenue from this newly proposed 
source would be small until most 


| of the present tax-exempt securities 


| 


income taxes on the interest they | 


receive. 

Likewise those who place their 
savings in Federal bonds need pay 
no State or local income taxes on 
that part of their income 
comes from Federal securities. 

President Roosevelt proposes to 
make it legal for the various public 
bodies in the United States to tax 
income received from securities is- 
sued by other such governmental 
bodies. 

NEW ISSUES AFFECTED 

But this would apply only to new 

issues of Government securities. 


! Those now outstanding would re- 


tain their tax-exempt features un- 


til maturity or at least until they 


are called for redemption. 


were refunded or large quantities 
of Government bonds were offered 
in exchange for new money to 
finance continued deficits. 

It was not until 1913 that the 
Federal Government was able to 
levy income taxes at all, for the 


| Constitution as originally adopted 


that | 


Total Federal securities now out- | 


standing amount to more than 28.6 
billion dollars, while those of State 
and local governments account for 
18 billions more. To these should 
be added the securities of such 
Government agencies as the Home 


| Owners’ Loan Corporation and the 


Federal Farm Loan System. 


As governments are not in the 
habit of taxing their own securities, 
it is safe to estimate that the total 
of all tax-exempt securities in the 
United States exceeds 50 billion 
dollars. 








THE SCOPE OF THE WORK RELI 


As this investment is safe from 





prohibited any direct taxes which 
were not in proportion to popula- 
tion. But the ratification of the 
one-sentence Sixteenth Amendment 
changed this. 

Since then, those who have 
wanted to enjoy the full income 
from their investments have had 
to put their funds in tax-exempt 
securities. This tax-exempt fea- 


ture of State and local securities , 
has enabled those governments to | 


market their bonds at lower rates 
than would otherwise have been 
possible. 


INTEREST RATES 


To attract investors’ money, pri- 
vate corporations have had to pay 
higher interest rates to overcome 
not only the greater security gen- 
erally attributed to Government 


MONEY: A PLAN TO ELIMINATE | 





obligations, but also the tax-exempt | 


feature. 

The proposed change in the Con- 
stitution would remove this latter 
advantage which Government se- 
curities now enjoy. The only fac- 
tors an investor would then have to 


| consider would be the risk involved 


EF PROJECT 


and the rate of return expected. 
Income from either private or pub- 
lic securities would both be subject 
to income taxes. 


OUTLINED IN PRESIDENT’S NEW PLAN 


[Continued from Page 11.) 


posed of professional workers and 
farmers. 

President Roosevelt made two re- 
quests in his talk before the Works | 
Progress Administrators: that so 
far as possible useful projects be 
developed and that politics be elimi- | 
nated from the program. 

Both Harry L. Hopkins, Works 
Progress Administrator, and Mr. 
Ickes are seeking to increase use of | 
non-Federal funds in the program. | 

Mr. Hopkins has announced that | 
cities wil) be expected to shoulder | 
| 
| 


a large proportion of the financial 
burden of giving employment. 
Mr. Ickes has developed plans to 








DIVIDEND NOTICES 





United Gas & Electric Co. 

1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

June 19, 1935 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the regular semi-annual dividend 
of two and one-half per cent (2'2°) on 
the outstanding 5°, Preferred stock of the 
Company. payable July 15, 1935 to stock- 

holders of record June 29, 1935 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasure: 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend Ne. 78 


A quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months’ period ending June 
30, 1935, equal to 12% of its par 
value, will be paid upon the Com 
mon Capita! Stock of this Com 
pany bv check on July 15, 1935, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on June 29, 1935. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed 


D H. Foors, Secretary Treasurer 


Sen Francisco, Calitorme 





| ployed on FERA projects. 


provide funds fot loans to cities for 


| public works projects and to en- 


courage cities to obtain loans from 


| private sources rather than PWA. 


CITIES’ RESPONSIBILITIES 

PWA now holds approximately 
$600,000,000 of municipal and rail- 
road securities which have been ac- 
cepted as collateral for loans. Under 
the old program it sold $100,000.000 


| of these securities through the RFC. 


Most of the money obtained from 
this sale has been obligated. 
Under the Work Relief Act, PWA 
may sell directly as well as by using 
RFC as a broker for such transac- 
tions. 
If cities can be induced to obtain 


only the grant of 45 per cent of the 


borrow additional funds from pri- 
vate sources, the cost of annual em- 
ployment, so far as Federal funds is 
concerned, is reduced to $959, ac- 
cording to PWA. 

The stumbling block in Mr. Ickes’ 
plans pointed out by relief officials 
is that the cities have failed to show 
a willingness to borrow for local 
projects as long as there is prospect 
for a large program financed en- 
tirely through Federal funds. 

Approach of the new fiscal year 
beginning in July, which is to mark 
the start of the work relief program, 
finds 2,500,000 persons already em- 
In many 
instances the switch to a new pro- 


gram involves merely a matter of 
bookkeeping 
Plans are being made for the 


development of all land settlement | 


| cost of their projects from PWA, and | 


| directors. 





| 


| 


| 


activities under the Resettlement 
Administration. 
Its place in the program was 


partially defined by Mr. Roosevelt 
in a talk last week before regional 


He pointed out that activities of 
the RA are of importance in set- 
ting up future patterns of rural liv- 
ing, and therefore have a more far- 
reaching significance than most of 
the relief projects. He again em- 
pnasized the need for avoiding poli- 
tics and of keeping expenditures 
within the per capita limits. 

Costs of furnishing a worker em- 
ployment for one year on major 
classifications of PWA projects in 
addition to those already men- 
tioned are tabulated by PWA as 
follows: 

Streets and highways, $1,355: 
sewer projects. $1,933; water sys- 
tems, $2,729; garbage and rubbish 
disposal, $2,407; gas plants, $1,943; 
buildings, $2,857; flood control, water 
power, reclamation, $2,176: water 
navigation aids, $2,916; engineering 





Structures, $2,279; aviation, $2,829: 
recreational projects such as 
beaches, swimming pools, and park 
developments, $1,965. 

Major allotments approved last 
week by the Presdent include the 
following: 

Public Works Administration, $15,- | 
000,000, and Bureau of Reclamation. | 
$5,000,000, for construction of a 
power and irrigation dam on the 
Lower Colorado River near Bluffton, 
Texas | 

Forestry Service, $13,827,500: 
Soil 
000, 


and 
Conservation Service, $25,000- 











Standard Gas and 


Electric Company 























A TOWER OF STRENGTH 








FIFTH AVE. AT 42ND ST. 





Nation-wide Banking 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


57TH ST. AT MADISON AVE. 


Safe Deposit Vaults are operated by Bankers Safe Deposit Company at all New York Offices 


LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 









































Refunding Issue 





June 18,1935 








Alex. Brown & Sons 


The National City Bank Guarant 
of New York 
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$239,000,000 


Ten-Twenty Year 


Federal Land Banks 


3% Consolidated Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


Dated July 1, 1935 Due July 1, 1955 


Not redeemable before July 1, 1945 


Principal and semi-ennual imterest (January 1 and July 1) payable at any Federa) Land Bank or any designated agency. 
Coupon and registered Bonds interchangeable im denominations of $10,000, $5,000, $1,000, $500 and $100. 
Exchanges of coupon Bonds for registered Bonds and changes of registration may be effected at the 
Division of Loans and Currency, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. Redeemable as a 


whole or in part on any interest date on and after July 1, 1945 at 100% and interest. 





The Supreme Court of the United States has upheld the constit utionality of the Act creating 
the Banks and the provision exempting their obligations from Federal, State, municipal and 
local taxation. The exemptions include exemption from surtaxes on income from the Bonds. 
The transfer of the Bonds by inheritance or gift, etc., is subject to taxation under any 
applicable valid laws providing for the taxation of transfers of personal property. 


The Bonds are eligible for investment by savings banks under the laws of a majority of the 


States, including New York and Massachusetts. 





The proceeds of this issue of Consolidated Federal Farm Loan Bonds, together with cash on hand, 


are to be used to retire the $269,020,440 Bonds of the individual Banks 
which are being called for payment July 1, 1935. 





On behalf of the twelve Federal Land Banks and under the direction of 
Charles R. Dunn, their Fiscal Agent, 


with the assistance of the undersigned, 
these Bonds are offered at: 


98'2% and interest, to yield about 3.10% 


Definitive Bonds will, it is expected, be ready for delivery July 1, 1935. To the extent that holders of 444% Bonds called for 
redemption agree, prior to the closing of the books, to surrender them on the payment date at 100% of their face value in part 
payment for these 3 % Consolidated Federal Farm Loan Bonds, they are to receive, so far as practicable, preferential treatment. 
Appropriate cash adjustment will be made on exchange orders. 


Captes of the circalar of the Federal Land Banks describing these Bonds 
may be obtained trom any of the undersigned: 


The First Boston Corporation 


The Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


Brown Harriman & Co. 
Incorporated 


y Trust Company Edward B. Smith & Co. 


of New York 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 

: ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial thet public opinion should be enlightened.”. 

GEORGE oormncne net 


“e 
od e 





6 ORE SRST 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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HEN the history of the present period of con- 

troversy over the Supreme Court is written, 

it will be noted that the conference of May 31 

at the White House between the President 

and the 200 correspondents assembled was a turning 

point not only in the career of Mr. Roosevelt but in the 
evolution of the American Constitution. 

Whether or not one agrees with Mr. Roosevelt's at- 
tempt to stretch the Constitution to cover the New Deal 
laws or one feels that the Supreme Court should have 
tossed precedents aside and yielded to the hysteria and 
passion of a political dictatorship, the fact remains that 
the President undertook in his session with the press to 
render an executive interpretation of constitutional law 
and to transmit it to the nation. 

For this reason, the May 31st conference ought to be 
analyzed minutely, because it sows the workings of Mr. 
Roosevelt's mind, his attitude toward the Supreme Court 
as an institution of our times, an extraordinary reversal 
of all his previous speeches, and a sudden espousal of . 
a Europeanized form of government that consolidates the 
legislative and executive power and regulates economic 
problems on a national basis. 

The New York Times, the New York Herald Tribune, 
the Associated Press are in agreement as to what the 
President said, because their representatives took careful 
notes. Let us examine some of these statements and their 
meaning: 

1. Taking the decision in the Schechter case, the 
President went on to say that even though we had an 
emergency, it did not make any difference what kind 
of an emergency, the act must be constitutional. 

Some of us, the President added, are old enough to 
remember World War days—the legislation passed 
in April, May and June, 1917. Of course, a great deal 
of that legislation was far more violative of the strict 
interpretation of the Supreme Court than any passed 
since 1933. 

v 


The President speaks as if he 
never heard of the idea that 
“emergency does not create pow- 


NOT CREATED 
er,” yet, eighteen months before, 
BY EMERGENCY Chief icaies Hughes, in the 


Minnesota moratorium case had used those very words. 
Also there is probably no more frequently quoted sentence 
than that of the Supreme Court in a case arising out of the 
Civil War in which this principle was declared: 

“No doctrine, involving more pernicious consequences, 
was ever invented by the wit of man than that any of the 
Constitution’s provisions can be suspended during any of 
the great exigencies of the Government.” 

Mr. Roosevelt also fails to note that there is a specific 
grant in the Constitution to declare war. Ina case de- 
cided in January, 1934, the very point raised by Mr. 
Roosevelt was answered by Chief Justice Hughes as fol- 
lows: 

“The war power of the Federal Government is not cre- 
ated by the emergency of war, but it is a power given to 
meet that emergency. It is a power to wage war success- 
fully, and thus it permits the harnessing of the entire en- 
ergies of the people in a supreme cooperative effort to pre- 
serve the nation. But even the war power does not remove 
constitutional limitations safeguarding essential liber- 
ties.” 

What Mr. Roosevelt overlooks is that during the war 
period there was a spirit of cooperation about avoiding 
tests of constitutionality because at the head of the Gov- 
ernment was a man who did not attempt to start a class 
conflict inside the United States, nor did he play partisan 
politics in appointing to those important commissions 
with discretionary power only people who shared his 
economic or social views. 
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ADDED POWER 


v 


But apart from this, the stat- 
utes enacted during the war were 
much more directly related to 


IN COMMERCE 
CLAUSE CASES the power to declare and con- 
duct war than were codes that 


fixed wages and hours related to the Federal power to 
regulate interstate commerce. 


2. The President said that the Court by its deci- 


CONSISTENCY 





By DAviD LAWRENCE 


sion in the Schechter case has gone back to the old 

Knight case of 1895, which, in effect, limited any ex- 

tension of interstate commerce to goods in transit. 

Since 1895 the Court has in its various decisions 
enlarged the definition of interstate commerce, and it 
was Clearly the opinion of the courts before this de- 
cision (the Schechter case) and of various attorneys 
general, regardless of party, that the word interstate 
commerce applied not only to the actual shipment 
but also to a great many other things if it affected in- 
terstate commerce. 

It is true that the Supreme Court in the Knight case 
rejected arguments strikingly similar to those advanced 
in the Schechter case, but it is likewise true that many de- 
cisions between 1895 and 1935 rejected the very same ar- 
guments. 

Indeed, in the Schechter case, the Supreme Court did 
not even cite the Knight case, but relied on much more 
recent decisions to sustain its view of the commerce 
power of the Federal Constitution. 

It is evident that the President has confused that which 
the Court took particular pains in the Schechter case to 
distinguish—that is, the power of Congress to regulate 
transactions “in” interstate commerce and transactions 
“affecting” interstate commerce. 


v 


The Supreme Court concedes 
that as each new set of facts has 
been brought to its attention, it 


ON VARYING 
has ruled on them as they related 
SETS OF FACTS to the principle of Federal regu- 


lation of interstate commerce. The Chief Justice says in 
the Schechter case: 

“The power of Congress extends not only to the 
regulation of transactions which are a part of inter- 
state commerce but to the protection of that com- 
merce from injury. It matters not that the injury may 
be due to the conduct of those engaged in intrastate 
operations. * * * Our growth and development have 
called for wide use of the commerce power of the 
Federal Government in its control over the expanded 
activities of interstate commerce, and in protecting 
that commerce from burdens, interferences, and con- 
spiracies to restrain and monopolize it. 

“But the authority of the Federal Government may 
not be pushed to such an extreme as to destroy the 
distinction which the commerce clause itself estab- 
lishes between commerce ‘among the several States’ 
and the internal concerns of a State.” 


HAVE TO PASS 


Here, therefore, was a confirmation of the President's 
view that the commerce power had been defined from 
time to time, but he failed to see, or perhaps did not real- 
ize, that every single case decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States on the commerce clause involved a 
different set of facts and hence presented the question of 
whether an injury or effect was direct or indirect, that is, 
closely related or remote from interstate commerce. 

3. The President cited the case of the Long Island 
railroad, where the railroad authorities wished to 
abandon a branch line and the Federal Government, 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
granted permission. The commuters and the state 
authorities had opposed it. 


v 


But here, too, the President 


IMPORTANT does not grasp the meaning of 

DIFFERENCES “in” interstate commerce as dif- 

IN MEANING ferentiated from “affecting” in- 
terstate commerce. 

Railroads are instrumentalities of commerce. The 
Court weighed the advantages accruing to interstate 
commerce by the abandonment of the line as against the 
advantages to intrastate commerce by keeping it. 

The railroad case, however, didn’t turn on the broad 
constitutional issue of the commerce power of Congress or 
its right to regulate carriers. Counsel did not even raise 
the question. The case hinged on depletion of the rail- 
road’s revenues and wasteful expenditure and really what 
was decided was merely that the evidence taken by the 
Commission warranted that body in making its decision 
in favor of abandonment of the branch line. 

4. The whole picture was different, the President 
said, when the interstate commerce clause was put 
in the Constitution. Since then because of improved 
transportation we have developed an entirely new 


AN AMAZING INTERVIEW 


Analysis of President Roosevelt's Conference With the Press on May 31st Reveals Criticism 
Of the Supreme Court Not Justified by an Examination of Previous Decisions and Precedents— 
An Example of Impromptu Speaking on Questions of Grave Import 
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philosophy. The prosperity of the farmer has an ef- 
fect on the manufacturer in Pittsburgh. The pros- 
perity of the clothing manufacturer in New York has 
an effect on the farmer in Wisconsin. 

Hope has been that we could interpret that inter- 
state commerce clause in the light of these new 
things; that under the interstate commerce clause 
we could recognize a harmful practice in one section 
of the country could be prevented from doing harm 
in another section. 

That was why Congress for a good many years 
in drafting legislation could depend upon interpre- 
tation of legislation that would enlarge the definition 
of interstate commerce to mean those matters of di- 
rect interstate commerce and also those matters 
which indirectly affect interstate commerce. 


Vv 


By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can the prosperity of a man- 
ufacturer in one section or a 


DIRECT EFFECTS ms : 
armer in another be construe 
ON COMMERCE to involve a “direct” effect on in- 


terstate commerce. The Court has always stressed the 
difference between direct and indirect effects, the former 
being within and the latter outside the commerce power 
of the Federal Government. 

Also the President talks as if the relation of local trans- 
actions to interstate commerce were just an outgrowth of 
the present depression. Long before 1900 there were 
economic cycles in which individuals in one part of the 
country were deeply affected and even injured by what 
happened in another part of the country. But the Court 
did not use this as an excuse to violate the constitutional 
concept of a government of dual sovereignty—Federal 
and State. 

5. The implication, said Mr. Roosevelt, is that 
we have gone back—that the Supreme Court will no 
longer take into consideration anything that may in- 
directly affect interstate commerce, that hereafter 
they will decide the only thing in interstate commerce 
that the Federal Government has jurisdiction over is 
goods in transit, plus perhaps a very small number of 
transactions which would affect goods in transit. 

The President abandoned his own logic when he made 
that observation. For at one time in his interview he 
implied that the Court had never gone beyond direct 
effects but he had hoped it would. At another time, he in- 
sisted the Court had gone beyond it on various occasions 
but now goes backward. 

v 


The truth is that the Court has 


CLEARLY DRAWN ways distinguished between di- 
DISTINCTIONS rect and indirect effects on inter- 
HAVE PREVAILED*'*"* commerce. And an examina- 


tion of the cases of the last 40 
years will show that the transactions which the Court has 
found had a direct effect are by no means a small number 
and that many of the cases decided really involved the 
problem of effect on commerce rather than that of transit 
in commerce. 

6. The President referred to transportation, min- 
ing, growing crops, construction and manufacturing 
as the five major activities of the country. He pointed 
out that the Supreme Court has implied that with the 
exception of transportation none of the other four ac- 
tivities have anything to do with interstate com- 
merce, and that all of this brings us rather squarely 
in the country to the big issue and how we are going 
to solve it. 

The big issue is this—does the Government of the 
United States have no control over any national eco- 
nomic problems? The President spoke of crop ad- 
justment, unfair selling practices, and then labor 
disputes. 

What Mr. Roosevelt states is the truth, namely that 
the Supreme Court has always said that mining is an in- 
trastate matter, and so is crop growing, and so is manufac- 
turing. It is not a novel rule. It has been proclaimed 
again and again as being within the police power of the 
several States to regulate under our Constitution. 

The only way this can be changed is by an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution either taking away these pow- 
ers from the States or lodging them in the Federal Gov- 
ernment for concurrent jurisdiction as was done by the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

(To Be Continued in Next Week's Issue.) 
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